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PREFACE. 



*c» 



The twofold object of this- small book is set 
forth on the title-page. 

The descriptive portion at any rate, especially 
the schemes of work, will, I trust, be interesting 
and useful to fellow schoolmasters. 

As an explanation of, rather than as an 
excuse for, the somewhat disconnected style 
and occasional repetitions, I mention the fact 
that it has been written during the short intervals 
of leisure of a rather busy term. 

In connection with the work, I wish to tender 
my thanks to Rector CElschlager and Professors 
Assfahl and Somnier of Stuttgart, and to my 
colleague Dr. Julius Grozinger, for much kind 
assistance. 

C. B. 

Rochester, yufy, 1884. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The president of the Chemical Society in 
his anniversary address this year laments the 
falling off of chemical research, and contrasts 
the incessant flow of work from the German 
universities with the driblets which at intervals 
emanate from our own. He goes on to say, " If 
we turn to the other laboratories connected 
with our colleges, hospitals, etc., with how few 
exceptions do we find any appreciable amount 
of work being carried on for the extension of 
the boundaries of our Science ; in fact, speaking 
in a general way, the work of our laboratories 
consists mainly in the students carrying out the 
ordinary course of qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, and attending one or two courses of 
lectures." And so on in a similar strain for five 
or six pages. At the schools they do nothing ; 
at the colleges, hospitals, and universities they 
do what should have been done at school, and 
so they never reach higher work at all. 

C. B. 
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The educational position in England at present 
may be briefly stated as follows: — The State 
assumes the responsibility of providing schools 
for elementary education. Where necessary it 
compels their erection, and then inspects and 
subsidizes them, and they also, under certain 
conditions, obtain assistance from the rates. 
These schools are especially adapted to the 
needs of the labouring population, whose chil- 
dren leave to earn their living at the age of 
twelve or thirteen ; but they are also assumed to 
be fit to serve as preparatory schools for those 
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whose education is to be continued to a later 
period, and if there happens by chance to be a 
higher school anywhere near, they are occasion- 
ally linked to it by means of scholarships. 

Beyond these elementary schools the State 
disclaims all but the very slightest responsibility. 
It neither founds, inspects, nor subsidizes, but 
only " re-organizes." Whether any given locality 
shall have a higher school or not, depends, as a 
rule, either on the course events happened to 
take in that particular neighbourhood at the 
time of the Reformation or on local philan- 
thropy. Our higher schools are for this reason 
planted over the country with about as much 
regard to national wants as if they had been 
dropped from a pepper-box. Some towns have 
two, some one, but the greater number, especially 
our large modern towns, have none, while many 
are in small country villages, where they are 
cither doing the work of elementary schools or 
are converted into boarding schools. Some 
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have incomes large enough to give every pupil 
in attendance a hundred a year, and some, 
often those in our largest towns, have very little. 
They are almost invariably for boys only. To 
supply deficiencies, companies have begun to 
provide "high schools," "girls' public day 
schools,'' "middle-class schools," "Church of 
England schools," each according to its own 
notion of what is right and proper. But our 
higher schools of all kinds bear a very small 
ratio to the national requirements if we are 
to place ourselves abreast of continental coun- 
tries in this matter. 

In those towns which are so fortunate as to 
be provided with two higher schools, people are 
in the habit of considering that the educational 
difficulty is completely overcome. There are 
the elementary schools for the working classes, 
a secondary school with moderately high fees, 
and another with fees higher still, adapted 
respectively, not so much to the requirements. 
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as to the purses of what in a provincial town* 
constitute the middle and upper classes. Add 
to this a "middle-class" girls' school, and we 
have an educational Utopia. An English towm 
with such an equipment is certainly to be 
envied, for many of our large towns, having no 
endowment to " re-organize," are still dependent 
on the transitory, irresponsible, and often incom- 
petent, private schoolmaster, and it is still doubt- 
ful how the requirements of such unfortunate 
towns are to be met. But when this difficulty is 
surmounted, and all our towns are supplied in 
the Utopian manner just described, it is fondly 
imagined that our national scheme of education 
will be indeed complete. For what more, it may 
be asked, can be wanted than schools for the 
working classes at ten shillings a year, a school 
for the middle classes at five pounds a year, and 
another for the upper classes at fifteen pounds a 
year, each school teaching such subjects as are 
considered suitable for that station in life in which 
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their parents have the misfortune or the privi- 
lege to move. Add to this a scheme for granting 
exhibitions from the lower schools to the middle, 
and from the middle to the higher, and it seems 
almost impossible for most people to imagine 
a state of things more perfect. An English 
town having, say, in its highest school two 
hundred boys, in its middle school five hundred, 
and in its elementary schools the remainder of 
its children, would be a place to visit and quote 
in blue-books, or, if one had independence and 
a family, to go and live at and profit by and be 
thankful for. 

Most people have a vague idea that they are 
somewhat ahead of us abroad in their educational 
arrangements, but probably few realize to what 
an extent we are surpassed by Germany, not 
only as regards the liberal provision made for 
higher education, but in the careful manner in \ 
-which the schools are adjusted to the wants of 
the people. The only idea which we seem to I 
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have in England about the organization of 
higher education is with regard to what is 
called grading. We have our "first grade," 
"second grade," and "third grade" schools. 
Our first grade schools prepare for the uni- 
versity and, as a rule, teach much classics, 
some mathematics, and occasionally science. 
They are for the "upper classes," and such 
members of the " middle classes " as obtain 
scholarships to assist them in pa>-ing the fees, 
which are generally twice as high as they need 
be. Our second and third grade schools are 
generally what is called " modern," and are for 
the " middle " and " lower middle " classes. As 
the boys do not stay long enough to learn Latin 
and Greek according to our approved English 
methods without devoting the whole of their 
time to them, science is generally taught instead 
to a large extent, partly also because it is 
popularly, and indeed truly, supposed to be 
more useful to the classes catered for. This, 
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and our system of scholarships to enable a 
poor but clever boy to pass upwards from the 
elementary school to the university, constitutes 
our "system," which is, moreover, as I have 
said, of the most fragmentary and casual de- 
scription, whole districts being entirely without 
a higher public school of any kind whatever. 

Such being the case, a recent visit to Stuttgart 
has suggested the idea of giving a brief practical 
description of the educational equipment of a 
German town, and of instituting a comparison 
between what we are trying and hoping to 
realize in England and what they have already 
done in Germany. 

Most schoolmasters who are interested in their 
profession, if one may presume to call it so, have 
no doubt read Mr. Matthew Arnold's book, 
together with plenty of the other available 
literature on the subject ; but, so far as I can 
learn, there is not in any accessible form such 
a detailed account of a German school as can be 
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made of practical use to any English head-master 
who is desirous of imitating what he may think 
good in the German system. Moreover, there is 
no doubt that English schoolmasters do not fully 
realize how inferior we are to the Germans 
in educational matters. It is hoped that the 
following pages will supply them with some 
useful and practical information, and at the same 
time emphasize our deficiencies. 

The choice of Stuttgart was due to accidental 
circumstances. I do not know whether it is the 
best or the worst educated town in Germany. 
Being, however, the capital of Wurtemburg, a 
state which has paid much attention to education, 
it is probably not, at any rate, behind the age. 

According to Baedeker (1883), the population 
of Stuttgart is 1 17,303. 

Besides the Polytechnic, which may be regarded 
as a State, rather than a municipal, institution, 
the town possesses three day schools of the 
highest grade : — 
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1. The Gymnasium^ or classical school, con- 
sisting on account of its size of two schools, 
containing between them about 1300 pupils. 

2. The Realgymnasiumy or semi-classical 
school, containing 900 boys. 

3. The Rcalschule, or modern and scientific 
school, with 1 100 boys. 

All these schools are what we should call " first 
grade," i.e. they keep their pupils till the age of 
nineteen and upwards, and send them direct 
either to the university or to the Polytechnic, a 
scientific institution of university rank. 

Below these schools is the Burger schule, 
a "second grade," "middle-class," or "com- 
mercial " school, with about iioo boys. 

For girls there are two high schools of equal 
rank, each with 400 or 500 pupils, and there is 
a "Burger schule" for girls with about 1000, 
built near and exactly similar to that for 
hoys. 

Disregarding for the present other special 
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institutions, there are in this town of i^OjOoa 
people — 



In the high schools : Boys 3300 

,, ,, Girls 900^ 

In the middle schools : Boys 1 100 ) 



4200 



, 2100 
Girls ioc»j 



Grand total receiving an education higher than 

elementary 6300 

The Endowed Schools Commission reckoned 
that there were available for higher education 
in England not less than 10 or more than 2a 
per thousand.* There are few English towns, 
where the minimum is reached, none I think 
where the number rises anywhere near the 
maximum. In Stuttgart the number actually 
in the higher schools, omitting those in univer- 
sities and technical institutions, is 52 per 
thousand. These figures bring out at once the 
leading difference between English and German 

* They recommended ultimate provision for 16, and immediate 
provision for 10 per thousand. — Report, vol. i. p. 99. This 
was m 1868. 
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higher education. In England it is the luxury 
of the few, in Germany it can be got by all who 
want it In an English town nearly all the 
children are in the elementary schools, if they 
are at school at all ; * in a German town half 
of them are in the higher schools. 

The reasons for this difference are, firstly, 
perhaps, the more general appreciation of a 
good education among the people themselves ; 
secondly, the lowness of the fees — three guineas 
being the highest fee at Stuttgart for resident 
natives ; and, thirdly, the advantages offered by 
the State in the shape of shortened military 
service to those who pass beyond a certain point 
in the schools. 

From English experience one would expect 
the competition for pupils between the three 
upper schools to be very severe, each school 

* Mr. Sneyd Kinnersley, H.M.'s Inspector for the Chester 
district, in his report for 1882, says that 17,143 out of the 20,000 
children in Birkenhead oitght to be in the elementary schools {i.e. 
six-sevenths). 
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trying to offer special advantages and arranging 
to teach everything. Each school does indeed 
offer special advantages, each of its own kind, 
but the course of studies is rigidly fixed by the 
State. This, and the fact that the head masters' 
salaries do not depend on the number of their 
pupils, may perhaps account for the absence of 
all rivalry. The schools never advertise, or use 
any of those extraneous aids to publicity which 
seem to be a necessity with us. Masters take 
boarders who attend their own school or another 

quite indifferently. 

I now propose to describe somewhat in detail 
the organization and work of these three typical 
schools, giving a brief description of such in- 
stitutions as are supplementary to them, con- 
cluding with a few comparisons between German 
schools and our own, and with suggestions for 
the improvement of the latter. 
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II. 

The population of the kingdom of Wurtem- 
burg is 1,800,000. Except Stuttgart, there is no 
town in the country which reaches a population 
of 3S,ooo, so that, although well supplied with 
schools, most of them are comparatively small 
and will not bear comparison with those of the 
capital which it is proposed to describe. Before 
doing so, however, it may be desirable to give a 
few educational statistics relating to the whole 
kingdom. They are compiled from an official 
report for the year 1882, and relate to boys 
only. 

There are 164 higher schools, containing 
15*893 pupils. Of these schools 92, although 
sometimes bearing different names, correspond 
either to the Gymnasium or Real Gymnasium, or 
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in the smaller towns to both; that is to say, 
they all teach Latin, and 8i of them teach 
Greek. 9352 boys are reported as under in- 
struction in Latin, and 3579 in Greek. 1760 
pupils entered these schools during the year, 
and 1665 left them, figures which seem to 
suggest that boys stay at the schools on an 
average between eight and nine years. Of the 
pupils who left, 320 entered a university, 8 
entered the Polytechnic school, 22 entered a 
military or naval school, about 400 went to other 
schools, and 666 into professions or business; 
the remainder either left Wurtemburg, died, or 
are unaccounted for. 

Of Real Schools, or their equivalents, there 
are 72, with 6541 pupils. In this number is 
included the upper portion of the Stuttgart 
Burger School for boys. The number of entries 
for the year was 14 14, and of withdrawals, 
1502. Of the latter only 2 went to a univer- 
sity, 39 entered the Polytechnic, 3 went to mill- 
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tary schools, 6 to the Baagtzccrk scAaU — a 
"technical collie" as we should call it — at 
Stuttgart, and the great bulk of the remainder 
entered into professions or business. Boys seem 
to stay a much less average time at these schools 
than at tlie preceding class, a circumstance no 
doubt due to the fact that the course is more 
suited to the wants of boys who leave at a 
comparatively early age. 

With this brief introduction, I will proceed to 
speak more particularly of the Stuttgart schools, 
which may be taken as types of their respective 
classes, and of these more especially the three 
high schools, viz. the Gymnasium, Real Gymna- 
sium, and the Real School ; and as they have 
many points in common, the Real School will 
in many respects serve as a type of the three. 

The educational question appears to have 
been well thought out in Germany years ago, 
and they now know exactly what they want and 
how to set about to obtain it. Having asccr- 
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tained the most convenient form of school 
building, and the best arrangement of rooms 
and furniture, the proper subjects to teach, and 
the relative amount of time they require, they 
have stereotyped it ; and when a new school is 
to be erected, it is built, fitted, and organized 
according to the approved model. It may lead 
to a considerable amount of uniformity, but 
they seem to consider this an additional 
advantage. 

The schools are generally massive, three or 
four storied stone buildings, quadrangular in 
shape, well lighted, and easily accessible in every 
part by broad stone corridors. They contain 
thirty or forty, or even more, class-rooms, ac- 
cording to the size of the school, all arranged 
on the same principle. On entering each class- 
room the desks are on the left hand, and the 
windows in the wall opposite the door, thus 
securing a light on the left of each pupil as 
he sits at his desk. The ventilation is gene- 
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rally secured by an arrangement similar to that 
known in England as Tobin's, and the tops of 
the windows open widely. The rooms are 
heated by hot water, and are usually provided 
with a thermometer. On the wall in which the 
door opens, that is opposite the windows, is a 
row of pegs for caps and coats, an arrangement 
which no doubt prevents much confusion, but 
which certainly is open to objection* A 
master's desk, a book cupboard, and a class 
time-table complete the furniture. 

The rooms are very spacious, and the newer 
desks, such as those which have just been placed 
in the Real Gymnasium, are excellent The 
class-rooms for the higher forms of this school 
are provided with desks which, by a very 
ingenious and simple arrangement, can be used 
by the pupil either sitting or standing, the 
change being made instantly and without re- 

* I think I remember to have seen at the Sheffield Central 
Board School, a small cloak-room connected with each class- 
room. This seems perfection. 
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moving or spilling the ink. The drawing class- 
rooms are generally long rooms, with flat tables 
placed transversely, and spacious cupboards 
along the walls for casts and copies. Like the 
class-rooms, they are lighted from the left side 
only. Where science is taught there is a good 
lecture-room and collection of physical and 
chemical apparatus, and the natural history 
collections would often be sufficient to stock 
one of our provincial museums. 

There is no room exactly corresponding to 
our large school-room, and the boys do not 
assemble together at all. The aula^ or fest- 
saal, is a comparatively small and often highly 
decorated room, where the prizes and certifi- 
cates are bestowed in the presence of official 
personages at the end of the school year. 
Excellent and commodious rooms are also pro- 
vided for the rector and the assistant-masters, 
the latter body often as numerous as the boys 
in many of our schools. 
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Everything about the buildings suggests the 
idea that they have been carefully adapted to 
the work to be done in them. The entrances 
are large, the passages broad, straight, and well- 
lighted, and the staircases roomy and of easy 
slope. The Real Gymnasium of Stuttgart was 
only completed a year or two ago, and may be 
probably taken as a type of the modem German 
school building. It cost ;£"44,ooo.* Its plan is 
perfectly simple ; it is rectangular and three- 
-storied, each story practically a reproduction 
of the others. Much attention, as will be seen, 
is given to gymnastics, and a large well-fitted 
gymnasium is attached to each schooL 

The Real Gymnasium is the best school 
building in Stuttgart, but that of the Real 
School is, as far as utility is concerned, very 
little behind it Like the Real Gymnasium, it 
is of massive stone, and cost, I was told, about 
i^30,ooo. The Gymnasium is the oldest school, 

* Paid for out of the French war indemnity. 
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and has not a good building, but a new one is in 
course of construction, which will not be inferior 
to the others. 

The two Burger schools are built near one 
another and are exactly alike. They are rect- 
angular and four-storied, with the entrances in 
the centre of the ends of the rectangle. A very 
broad corridor runs from end to end through 
the middle of each floor, and there is a staircase 
at each end. They stand quite isolated in a 
large enclosure, with a gymnasium between them^ 
which they use in common at different hours. 

The other girls* schools are somewhat similar 
in plan and general arrangements. 

The two types of building generally adopted 
are, either a rectangular building (I.), almost 
square in plan, with a courtyard let in behind ; 
or a narrower building, with an entrance at the 
end (II.). 

In these higher schools of Stuttgart there is- 
invested at least ;^i 50,000. This sum of money 
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would not, I suppose, build such a beautiful and 
useful object as the Polyphemus^ and it probably 
would not go very far if invested in lOO-ton 
guns, but it seems open to question whether in 
the long run it would not be an equally good 
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I. REAL GYMNAMUM AND REAL SCHOOL. 

investment of national money. We shall never 
get schools like these put up in our English 
towns unless higher education is systematically 
taken up by the State as it is in Germany. 
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I have indicated the manner in which, after 
these schools are built, people are induced to 
send their children to them. The national 
S)^tem of education has been at work for three 
generations, and Germany is now a sufficiently- 
well-educated country to appreciate the advan- 
tages offered, and every German parent who can 
afford it sends his children to one of the higher 
schools, and being educated himself, he is com- 
petent to select the school which will best 
prepare his children for their future occupation. 
He is all the more tempted to do this because 
he knows that the school fees only represent 
about one-third of the actual cost of the 
education given. Whether he sends his children 
or not, he knows that indirectly in the shape of 
rates and taxes he helps to pay the other two- 
thirds, and being as a rule a man of frugal mind, 
he IS no doubt induced to try and get as 
much as possible of his money back in the shape 
of education. This same feeling is no doubt 
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at work in the mind of the English parent, but 
It tends downwards rather than upwards, the 
elementary schools being the only ones which 
he indirectly supports. 

Mr. CElschlager, the rector of the Real School, 
to whom I am indebted for much information, 
has given me the following summary of the ex- 
penditure and income of his school for the school 
year 1882-3. The total expenditure was ;^744S. 
The income from the fees of 1093 pupils was 
£2600. From this we see that, while the actual 
expenditure per boy was £6 i6j. 3^., the amount 
of this paid per boy in fees was £2 ys. yd. To 
make up the deficit, the Upper Real School 
(classes VII.-X., ober-real schule) is dealt with 
separately from the lower school (classes I.-VL). 
Subject to additions and deductions, for the 
upper school the State pays two-thirds of the 
deficit, the town one-third ; for the lower school 
the State pays one-third, and the town two- 
thirds. The income was, therefore, derived as 
follows : — 
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I.-VI. vii.-x. 

From fees £7Xxo ;^6oo 

From the State 1235 iioo 

From the town 1965 545 

Total j£7445 * 

The principle underlying this arrangement is 
that the State is more especially interested in 
the higher education, and the town in the lower. 

The bulk of the expenditure is of course 
on salaries. The masters are in the Government 
service, and are paid according to a fixed scale. 
A rector's salary will appear rather startling 
to English schoolmasters, especially when his 
responsibilities are considered. He has, in fact, 
the salary of a professor, with an additional £60 
for discharging the rectoral functions. There 
are in the Real School fifty-two masters paid 
according to the following fixed scale : — 

Rector ... ... ;£'28o per annum. 

19 Professors ... ;^i75 to ;^220 „ 

32 Under Masters ... ;^I25 to ;^I75 „ t 

* Exclusive of g)minastic expenditure, which was ;^447 9J. 
t After forty-five years of age an addition of ;^io per annum 
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The expenditure on the other two high 
schools is at about the same rate and is 
similarly met 

The school hours in Germany are from 7 to 1 1 
a.m. in summer, and 8 to 12 a.m. in winter, and 
2 to 4 p.m., with, especially in the higher forms^ 
lessons on certain days after those times, making 
up altogether from thirty to thirty-six or even 
more hours per week. In forms I. and II. the 
time is rather less. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
are half-holidays, as with us. The normal 
holidays are rather shorter than ours, but 
anniversaries occur frequently, and somewhat 
interfere with the work. 

The time-table of a school of 1000 boys is, of 
course, an extensive document, but the German 
time-table, like the school building, is as simple 
and consistent as it can well be. The ten 
classes are subdivided into divisions a^ by c, d, 

is made to the above scale, and another £$ after the age of 
fifty-five. 
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etc., according to the number of boys they 
contain, and each division, though doing the 
same work, is taught separately. For example, 
at the Real School the classes are as follows : — 
\.a^ I.d, IXy l,d, I.e; ILa, 11.^, 11.^, IL</, Il.e; Ill.a^ 
IIU, IIU Ill.rf, III.^; lV.a, IV.d, IV.C, lYJ, 
lY.e ; Y,a, Y.b, V.c, V.rf, Y,e ; VLa, VI.*, VI.^, 
Vl.d; YILa, VIU, VU.c ; VIIL, IX., X. 
— thirty-five classes in all, and there are on 
the staff forty-six masters, nearly all of them 
always available. This obviates all necessity for 
a master taking two forms at once, as often 
happens in our small schools ; in fact, although 
the school hours are longer for the boys than 
with us, they are not so for the masters, who have 
a good many hours free, and not unfrequently a 
whole day once a week. The school lessons 
are one hour long. 

Within prescribed limits, considerable liberty 
is allowed in arranging the syllabus of work for 
the year. This is drawn up by the rector, in 
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consultation with the masters, and is generally 
approved by the Education Department without 
alteration. This "programme," as it is called, 
printed in extensoy with other information 
respecting the school, constitutes the "year- 
book " and corresponds to our prospectus. It 
is, however, a much more formidable document, 
extending to thirty, forty, or even sixty, closely 
printed quarto pages, and frequently contains a 
learned essay by one of the professors of the 
school, and a chronicle of the school for the 
preceding year. Some hundreds of the German 
schools are associated, and for the payment of a 
small annual sum each school receives a copy of 
the programme of each of the others in the 
union. The advantages of this are obvious. 

The respective schools are, however, very 
strictly bound with regard to the subjects 
taught, and the amount of time allotted to each 
per week in the different classes. It is this 
restriction which gives them their special 
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character, and which is one of the essential 
points of the German system. 

The Gytnnasium is a strictly classical school 
The fact that boys cannot be expected to learn 
everything appears to be clearly grasped, and 
beyond a little science at the top of the school, 
no attempt is made to teach either science or 
art. About half the time is given to Latin and 
Greek, and it is par excellence the school which 
prepares for the university, 

TTie Real School has an entirely modern course. 
No Latin or Greek is taught, and therefore they 
are able to devote more time to mathematics, 
science, drawing, and modern languages. In 
these modern subjects it has precisely the same 
rank as the Gymnasium has for classics ; its fees, 
limits of age, and organization are precisely the 
same. Its course leads up to the Polytechnic, a 
scientific college of university rank, and many 
of its pupils enter the engineering and scientific 
professions. 
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The Real Gynifiasium is intermediate between 
the above two schools. Latin is taught almost 
as extensively as at the Gymnasium, but not 
Greek, while it gives less time to French and 
English than the Real School, but more than 
the Gymnasium. 

It is difficult and unusual for a boy to leave 
one of these schools to go to another. A candi- 
date presenting himself for admission is required 
to show that he can do the work which boys of 
his age are doing. A boy, therefore, for example, 
of thirteen, from class IV. of the Real School, 
would, if he presented himself for admission to 
the Gymnasium, be required to show that he 
knew as much Latin and Greek as the fifth 
olass boy there, and having done no Latin and 
Greek at his other school, he would fail to gain 
admission, unless he had been privately pre- 
pared. A similar fate would meet a boy from 
the Gymnasium if he presented himself at the 
Real School, the difficulty in this case being 
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French and probably mathematics. The Ger- 
mans do not seem to understand our system of 
passing boys from one school to another, up the 
"* educational ladder" as we call it They do 
not think of passing a boy from the "Volk- 
schule" to the "Burger schule," then to the 
Real School, and so on ; indeed, they seem 
deliberately to throw difficulties in the way of 
it. A great many candidates for the higher 
schools come from what are called elementary 
schools"; these are really preparatory schools, 
specially organized for that purpose. It may 
be instructive if I give details of the admissions 
last year into the Real School. 



From preparatory schools 


■•• ••• ••• 


144 


„ " Volkschulen " ... 


••• ••• •• 


I 


„ the G3nnnasium or Real 


Gymnasium ... 


10 


„ other real schools 


••• ••• ••< 


9 


, , the Burger schule . . . 


• •• • « • • • A 


16 


,, private schools, etc. 


• •• •■• ••< 


21 


Foreigners 


*•• ••• ••! 


13 


Total 


• •• ••• ••• 


214 
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In the smaller towns, however, where the 
schools are fewer in number, boys seem to be 
in the habit of passing more freely from the 
lower schools into the higher. 

It will not, of course, be supposed that all the 
boys who enter the high schools go through 
them. This is done by comparatively few. 
The above number of admissions in a year to 
the Real School suggests a little over five years 
as the average time that each boy stays in the 
school. Many boys, as with us, leave between 
fourteen and fifteen for business or apprentice- 
ship, and it must be remembered that many of 
these boys belong to the class which, with us, 
are in the elementary schools. This is especially 
the case at the Real School, where the work is 
better suited to their needs. A considerable 
number, however, are tempted to stay, to obtain 
the certificate entitling them to serve one year 
only in the army. This is done by passing 
through class VII. Last year 64 boys did so 
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at the Real School, while 17 received the leaving 
certificate from class X., having passed through 
the school. 

The table which follows will be the briefest 
and most satisfactory method of showing the 
resemblances and differences which exist be- 
tween the three schools. The three lines after 
each subject are for the three schools, the 
Roman numerals at the head denote the classes, 
often fivefold, but doing the same work, and the 
figures give the number of hours per week 
devoted to the subject 
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I am not aware that details of the course of 
study in higher German schools have been 
published in England in any very accessible 
form ; and as they are both interesting and 
instructive, I will now proceed to give a few 
particulars with regard to each subject in the 
foregoing table, taking them in order as they 
stand. In doing this it will be best to take the 
work of the school which gives the respective 
subject most attention, merely alluding to the 
others if necessary. 

I. German. — It will be noticed that more time 
is devoted to this subject at the Real School in 
the lower classes, but that in the Upper Real 
School (VII.-X.) it is entirely discontinued. In 
the other two schools each class in the one gives 
exactly the same time to it as the corresponding 
class in the other. The Real Gymnasium 
course is as follows : — Graduated reading-books 
are used in I. to VI., and lessons are given in 
grammar, dictation, and composition. Recita- 
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tion of poetry is also included. In VII., the life 
and works of Schiller are studied, with Wallen- 
stein and Brant v. Messina as special subjects, 
grammar, composition, and recitation being also 
taken. In VIII., the history of the German 
language, the history of German literature in the 
Middle Ages, and Voss's "Homer," are the chief 
subjects ; in IX., German literature from the 
fourteenth century to Lessing inclusive ; and in 
X., the literary history is continued, and selected 
portions of the works of Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller studied. The Gymnasium course is very 
similar. How will the English curriculum at 
our classical schools compare with this ? 

2. Religion. — ^The religious instruction seems 
to be given fair prominence, and is generally 
taught by masters of the schools, if any are 
qualified by having themselves gone through a 
theological course. If not, visiting masters are 
engaged — as a rule local divines, — and careful 
arrangements are made for giving Lutheran,. 
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Roman Catholic,, and Jewi3h instruction as; 
required. I could not learn that the subject is 

• • • m r- 

•ever put into the hands of masters who are not 
specially qualified for it both by training and 
inclination. The divinity lessons are generally 
conveniently arranged either at the beginning or 
end of school time, so that boys not taking part 
in them need not be present at school. As in 
all other subjects, a carefully graduated course is 
arranged. I observed that Greek Testament 
does not come in at the Gymnasium as a substi- 
tute for religious lessons as it sometimes does at 
our classical schools, there being two lessons in 
religion independently of it, and I have accord- 
ingly placed it in the table under the head of 
•* Greek," though both subjects are taken by the 
same master. As the Lutherans are most 
numerous in Wurtemburg, I give the course 
prepared for that body at the Real School. In 
that establishment there are at present (April, 
1884)— 
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Lutherans ... .., ... ... ... ... 9^21 

Roman Catholics 103 

I CWd ••• ••« ••« ■•• ••• ••• ••• ^<1 

No profession ... ... ... ... ... 5 



Total .M ... ... ... 1073 

A junior course occupies I.-III. Bauer's " Bible 
History" is worked through in the two lower 
forms, and revised in the third. In these 
and the next three classes the learning of 
religious poetry, all carefully specified, is made 
a very prominent feature. In IV., V., and VI., 
Luther's Small Catechism is learnt, and a more 
advanced Bible course begun in IV., continued 
in v., and concluded in VI. Religious hymns 
are sung by all the divisions of a class together 
in the festsaal. In VII., a course on the 
"revelations of God to man" in the Old and 
New Testament ; in VIIL, Bazler's Abridgment 
of Church History ; in IX., " the Christian 
Faith, especially the Creed " ; and in X., the 
History of Religion, with New Testament 
reading, concludes the course. 
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3. Matliematics. — The mathematical course 
seems very extensive, especially at the Real 
School, where it constitutes, in fact, the chief 
subject It includes much work that is not 
heard of in our schools, probably because 
scholarships can be got without it, and the 
subject seems to be brought into much closer 
relationship with the drawing teaching and with 
practical life. One reason why more mathematical 
work can be got through is that the continental 
arithmetic, dealing more in decimals, is simpler 
than ours, and consequently takes up much less 
time in the lower forms than in our schools, 
where many boys are occupied more than a year 
with " weights and measures." Then, again, the 
Germans have got over their veneration for 
antiquity so far as to discard Euclid as a geo- 
metrical text-book. There is supposed to be 
something peculiarly bracing in the futile 
struggle which the average English schoolboy 
has to make with this ancient author; but in the 
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German schools they are anxious to get through 
as much work as they can and to have some 
definite result from it 

The mathematical course at the Real School 
is complicated and lengthy and arranged under 
many different heads. I will try to simplify and 
shorten it as much as possible. 

Nothing but Arithmetic IS taught in I.-IV.* 
In I., the four simple rules ; in II., the same, using 
large numbers, and also the same rules with the 
new (decimal) weights and measures, with 
mental arithmetic in both classes ; in III., 
revision of the foregoing, with vulgar and decimal 
fractions ; in IV., more difficult exercises in the 
preceding, easy mensuration of planes and solids, 
simple proportion (by first principles), easy 
exercises in percentages and interest, and 
practice ; in V., harder sums in preceding, with 
commission, stocks, discount, etc ; in VI., con- 

* To find approximately the average age of the boys in any 
class add eight to its number. 
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tracted multiplication and divisions of decimals, 
and commercial arithmetic Commercial arith- 
metic, continued in VII., finishes the course, 
arithmetic, as such, not appearing in the work 
ofVIIL, IX., orX. 

Geometry, and parallel with it geometrical 
drawing by the same master, begins in V., two 
years before Algebra, which is only taught in 
the Upper Real School, so that the great bulk of 
the boys leave without learning it In V., the 
geometrical work corresponds in great measure 
to Euclid i., but problems are set which the 
pupils work out at home in exercise-books, and 
the geometrical drawing consists in the con- 
struction of simple geometrical ornament from 
straight lines and circles, the work being very 
similar to Fillet's course used in the French 
schools. This work is done with great neatness 
and accuracy, and is an excellent training in the 
use of mathematical instruments. A training in 
colour is also secured by allowing the pupils 
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to colour their designs. In VI., the geometry 
of the circle is taken, with proportion, similar 
figures, etc., and the geometrical drawing is 
further extended. In V. and VI., four hours 
a week are given to geometry, and two to 
geometrical drawing. In VII., the geometry 
is revised and deepened, and, combined with 
mensuration, is extended to polygons, while 
under the title of Stereometry, cones, spheres, 
etc., are studied. In the drawing course curves 
are introduced more freely, and architectural 
drawing involving curves and circles is com- 
menced. In VIII., MuUer's "Introduction to 
Modern Geometry " and Spicker's " Algebraic 
Geometry" are read, with the geometry, men- 
suration, and delineation of prisms, pyramids, 
and prismatoids; while in the drawing lessons 
the geometrical construction of the more difficult 
curves and their introduction into ornament 
occupy the year. In IX., the Stereometry is 
continued, with " Descriptive Geometry," to 
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some extent a revision of preceding work, and 
four hours per week are devoted to conies, 
which is got through in the year. In this class 
and X. there is no geometrical drawing. In X., 
there are courses of descriptive and analytical 
geometry, the former receiving four, and the 
latter (curves and planes of the second order) 
two, lessons per week. In addition, four lessons 
per week are given in integral and differential 
calculus and their applications, and one lesson 
per week on mathematical astronomy, ue, as- 
tronomy of the solar system, time, and the 
various geometrical methods of delineating the 
surface of a sphere on a plane surface. 

Nothing but arithmetic and geometry are 
taught in I -VI. Algebra begins in VI L and 
goes up to simple equations of more than one 
unknown and problems involving them, three 
lessons per week being given In VIIL, quad- 
ratics, arithmetical, and geometrical progression, 
logarithms, compound interest, and annuities are 
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got through in four lessons per week. Plane 
trigonometry is begun in this class, and receives 
two lessons per week. In IX., spherical trigo- 
nometry, with repetition of the work of VIIL, 
receives three lessons per week, the rest of the 
time of this class, as well as that of X., being 
given to the subjects already described. 

Most mathematical masters will probably 
think this a full and comprehensive course of 
mathematics. It must be borne in mind, more- 
over, that the subjects are taken as the ordinary 
class work ; they are not taught to a few boys 
who are preparing for examinations, as higher 
mathematics often are in English schools, while 
the rest of the form are plodding on at lower 
work. They know nothing of this method in 
Germany. In the higher forms of the Real 
School the promotions depend largely on this 
subject; and a boy cannot leave his form for 
the next at the end of the year, unless he has 
to a large extent mastered the work set down 
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for him. The mathematical course at the Real 
Gymnasium approximates somewhat closely to 
the preceding ; that of the Gymnasium is, of 
course, not so extended, and does not include 
conies and the calculi. 

4. Science, — ^Although Science is given most 
prominence at the Real School, it is not alto- 
gether neglected at the others. At the Gym- 
nasium it is not taken till class IX., when 
a course of one lesson per week in physics 
throughout the year, and a winter course of 
chemistry and a summer course of botany, are 
taken, the chemistry receiving two hours per 
week, and the botany three. In X., the weekly 
lesson in physics is continued, and two lessons 
per week are given in mineralogy during the 
winter, and one in geology and two in zoology 
during the summer. At the Real Gymnasium 
two lessons weekly are given in zoology to V., 
and two in botany to VI., when Science does 
not again appear till IX., in which class three 
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weekly lessons in chemistry are given, and in 
X., three in physics and three in mineralogy. 
Thus, any boy who has gone through either of 
these schools will have some little knowledge 
both of the classificatory and experimental 
sciences. 

The Real School Science course begins in 
IV., with the classificatory sciences, botany in 
the winter and zoology in the summer, and the 
same arrangement is continued in V. In VI., 
mineralogy, a favourite German study, is taken 
up. The Royal Museum, a splendid institution, 
presided over by Professor Fraas,* a geologist of 
European fame, lends specimens to the school to 
illustrate the lessons, and the pupils are also 
taken there. In VII., three lessons a week are 
devoted to a complete course of mechanics and 
physics. In VIII., natural history is again 
taken up, including human physiology, classifi- 

* To whom I am much indebted for personally showing me 
the collection out of hours. 
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cation of animals and plants, and practical and 
microscopic demonstrations. In IX., a more 
advanced course . of mechanics, hydrostatics, 
€tc., is taken, and the chemistry of the non- 
metals and alkalis. In X., two lessons per week 
are given in mineralogy and geology, including 
crystallography, the application of the micro- 
scope to mineralogy, and the geology of Wur- 
temburg. Two lessons are devoted to physics, 
concluding the advanced course begun in IX., 
and one to the chemistry of the metals, espe- 
cially from the technological aspect, with the 
elements of organic chemistry. 

Thus, in the Real School there is a complete 
junior course of Science in IV.-VII., and an 
advanced course in VIII.-X. It is somewhat 
surprising to find that little or no laboratory 
work is done in the schools. In this one point 
as regards science teaching we seem to excel 
them. Where they excel most of our schools, 
in this and all other subjects, is in the careful 
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graduation and completeness of the course, and 
in the fact that, making allowances for local 
conditions, the curriculum is the same in all 
schools of the same class. For example, the 
above course is that for the current year at 
Stuttgart. I have before me the programme 
for the Real School and Real Gymnasium at 
Ulm for the year 1879, and although the two 
schools are worked under one rector in the same 
building, and have only 530 boys between them, 
yet the arrangement of the work in the two 
departments practically corresponds with the 
above, except that at the Real Gymnasium, 
which is of a lower grade, and lacks classes IX. 
and X., that portion of the course is wanting^ 
The natural history course comes on, however, 
in V. and VI., exactly as at Stuttgart. 

5. History, — ^AU the schools take this subject 
in all classes above XL, and almost to the same 
extent. I give the Gymnasium course. In 
forms III. to V. it is exclusively ancient his- 
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tory ; in III., that of Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, 
Babylon, Medea, and Persia ; in IV., history of 
Greece to the time of Alexander, and that of 
Rome to the Punic wars ; while in V., Roman 
history is carried on, and the history of Germany 
to the time of Charlemagne. In VI., German 
history from Charlemagne to the present time 
is taken. In VII., ancient history is again taken 
more fully ; in VIIL, the history of the Middle 
Ages ; in IX., modern history, from the dis- 
covery of America to the Peace of Westphalia ; 
and in X., from the Peace of Westphalia to the 
present time. 

6. Geography, — This subject is taken to about 
the same extent, except that it is continued 
quite to the top at the Real School. The course 
at the latter institution is as follows : — In II., 
where the subject is begun, geographical terms 
are explained and illustrated, and lessons are 
given on the geography of the neighbourhood 
of Stuttgart by the aid of a large map, and 
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maps in general are explained, with special 
reference to those by Lichenstern and Lange. 
In III., the work of II. is expanded, and lessons 
given in historical and ancient geography 
(ancient history is taken in this form as in the 
Gymnasium, and the geographical lessons are 
evidently intended to assist it). Lessons are 
given also on the geography of Wurtemberg. 
In IV. the subject is the physical geography of 
Central Europe, and the political geography of 
the German empire, with map drawing. In V., 
the work of IV. is revised, the geography of the 
States of Europe other than Germany is taken. 

In VI., revision, as usual, the other four conti- 
nents, mapping, and introduction to mathe- 
matical geography. In VII., the geography of 
Germany more fully — natural productions, com- 
merce, and railways — and history of commerce, 
especially of Europe. In VIII., revision of the 
whole, especially German geography. In IX., 
the special geography of France, Switzerland, 



Germany, and Elngland, physical and political. 
In X^ mathematical geography^ which has been 
already given under mathematics. It will be 
noticed how the geography lessons gradually 
expand from Stut^^art as a centre : first Stutt- 
gart and the neighbourhood, then Wurtcmburg, 
then Europe, then the world 

7. Latin. — ^With regfard to languages gene- 
rally it will be noticed from the table that the 
schools give more time to them in the lower 
forms than in the higher, and as a boy advances 
he gradually gives more and more time to 
mathematics, science, and drawing where they 
are taken, and less and less to languages. This 
appears logical. The strong point of a little boy 
is his verbal memory, and this fits him better 
for learning languages than for the study of the 
latter subjects. Thus the hours given to Latin 
sink in one case from twelve to five, and to 
French from eight to three ; whereas those given 
to mathematics rise from four to ten, and in 
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another case from six to twelve ; those to science 
from two to five or six ; and to drawing from 
three to six. 

It will probably be most acceptable if I give 
the Latin course of the Gymnasium, though it 
must also be borne in mind that it is almost 
equally extensive at the Real Gymnasium. 

In the three lowest forms Hermann and Week- 
herlin's School Grammar is used. This con- 
tains exercises and passages for translation, and 
the portions to be done in each class are 
carefully specified. In III., in addition, "Viri 
Illustres" by Holzer, i.-xx., is read. In IV.,. 
Nepos, Holzer*s "Viri Illustres," and Gaupp's 
" Anthology," i., are the text-books ; an exer- 
cise book is used also for composition. In V.,. 
Caesar's "De Bello Gallico," Gaupp's "An- 
thology," ii., with composition, exercises, and 
monthly essays. In VI., selections from Cicero 
and Ovid, and Csesar's " De Bello Gallico " con- 
tinued. In VI L, Livy, i. and li., and Virgil's 
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^'iEneid," 1., ii., and xii. In VIII., "iEneid," vi. ; 
Sallust's " Jugurtha " and " Catiline " ; Cicero, 
'' Pro Archia," " Pro Ligario " ; and " In Catili- 

m 

nam,'' i., ii., and iii. In IX., selections from 
Horace's " Odes," " Epodes," " Carmen Saecu- 
lare," and " Satires " ; the " Dialogues " of Taci- 
tus ; and Cicero, " In Verrem," iv. In X., the 
"' Odes " and " Epistles " of Horace ; Cicero, 
'' De Oratore," and a portion of the " Germania " 
and ** Annales " of Tacitus. Parallel with the 
reading of Latin authors, grammar and com- 
position lessons are of course continued, and 
occupy about a quarter of the time, six hours 
weekly being given to the authors in the higher 
forms, and two to composition, etc. 

8. Greek, — Greek begins at the Gymnasium in 
IV., with grammar and exercises, an easy read- 
ing-book, Mezger's and Schmid's Chresto- 
mathie, part i., being added in V. Part ii. 
of the same reader is translated in VI., with 
another book of materials for translation into 
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Greek. In VII., the reading of Greek authors 
commences with selections from Xenophon's 
" Anabasis," i.-iv., and from Homer's " Odyssey,"* 
i.-v. As with the Latin, separate lessons are 
continued in grammar and composition in these 
upper forms. In VIIL, "Odyssey," ix.-xxiv.^ 
with omissions; Xenophon's " Memorabilia " ; 
and Herodotus, book i. In IX., " The Iliad " ; 
Demosthenes, three " Olynthiac Orations," and 
three against Philip ; Plato's " Apologia " ; and' 
"The Medea" of Euripides. In X., Plato's 
" Protagoras " ; Thucydides, vi. ; Sophocles* 
" CEdipus Rex " ; and selections from StoU's 
" Greek Lyrics." 

9. Hebrew and Italian do not form any part 
of the regular course. The former is taken by 
pupils who intend entering the ministry. 

10. French. — French receives considerable 
attention at all three schools, but more especially 
so at the Real School. There an introductor}^ 
work in three parts occupies the lowest three 
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Greek. In VII., the reading of Greek authors 
commences with selections from Xenophon's 
" Anabasis," i.-iv., and from Homer's " Odyssey,"* 
i.-v. As with the Latin, separate lessons are 
continued in grammar and composition in these 
upper forms. In VIII., "Odyssey," ix.-xxiv., 
with omissions; Xenophon's " Memorabilia " ; 
and Herodotus, book i. In IX., " The Iliad " ; 
Demosthenes, three " Olynthiac Orations," and 
three against Philip ; Plato's " Apologia " ; and' 
"The Medea" of Euripides. In X., Plato's 
" Protagoras " ; Thucydides, vi. ; Sophocles* 
" CEdipus Rex " ; and selections from Stoll's 
" Greek Lyrics." 

9. Hebrew and Italian do not form any part 
of the regular course. The former is taken by 
pupils who intend entering the ministry. 

10. French. — French receives considerable 
attention at all three schools, but more especially 
so at the Real School. There an introductor}" 
work in three parts occupies the lowest three 
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forms, and a more advanced grammar and 
exercise book is used in IV. to VI., with a 
reading-book. In VI., conversation forms part 
of the programme, and above that form the 
lessons are given in French, and only French 
text-books used. In VII. and VIII., Borel's 
Grammar is used, part i. in the former, and 
part ii. in the latter, together with a French 
reader (Helder's Chrestomathie). In VIII., 
in addition, portions of Dickens* "Christmas 
Carol " are put into French (this is the English 
subject for this form), and portions of *'Gil 
Bias," Beranger, Lamartine, and Moliere are 
read, selections being also learnt by heart and 
recited. In IX., Borel's Grammar is revised, 
and Moliere and " Gil Bias " continued. In X., 
Moliere's " Misanthrope," Victor Hugo's " Her- 
nani," with reading, recitation, and dictation 
from Rabelais, Moli^re's " Les Precieuses " and 
"Bourgeois Gentilhomme," and "Gil Bias." 
The French course given above is that of 1882 ; 
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the scheme issued last year is rather less ex- 
tensive, so far as the authors mentioned is 
concerned. 

II. English, — As with us, French is by far 
the most extensively studied modern language, 
and English ranks next, as German does with 
us. As the Real School does rather more 
English than the other two, I give the course 
there. It begins in VI. with Widmayer's 
Grammar, which, with a reading-book, is con- 
tinued in VII. With grammar and composition 
continued to X., Dickens' "Christmas Carol'* 
and Poe's "Raven" are read in VIIL, Shake- 
speare's "Julius Caesar" and some of the 
" Sketches by Boz " in IX. ; and in X., selections 
from Macaulay's " History of England," and 
four of Dickens' short tales are read. Dickens 
seems a favourite author ; his works appear in 
the programmes of the other schools, and in 
addition, we find portions of Milton, Byron, and 
Washington Irving. 
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French and English are almost without ex- 
ception taught by Germans, who have some- 
times, but not always, lived abroad. Several of 
the masters are occupied with each language, 
and they generally teach other subjects as well. 
There may be certain advantages gained by 
employing a native to teach his own language, 
especially in higher forms, but the masters of 
a German school are all trained and officially 
qualified, and it would no doubt be difficult 
to obtain foreign masters of equal efficiency, 
especially under existing salaries. 

12. Writing is taught in the early stages from 
copies written on the blackboard, the pupils 
making the strokes simultaneously with the 
master at the words of command, " up," " down," 
"round," etc. Afterwards printed copies are 
used. 

1 3. Drawing, — Considerable importance is 
attached to the drawing, both at the Real 
Gymnasium and Real School. ' At the Gym- 
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nasium it is not taught at all. There is a 
tendency in England at present to connect the 
freehand drawing lessons with the writing, and 
to teach both concurrently from the lowest class. 
In Germany the drawing does not begin till IV.,. 
when the writing lessons have diminished to one 
per week. In Germany they do not follow the 
objectionable method often followed in England 
of giving each pupil a small copy to himself^ 
while the drawing master goes round instructing 
each boy individually, but the teaching is given 
to the whole class at once by means of a large 
copy, either drawn on, or affixed to, the black- 
board. This method seems preferable in every 
way, and judging from the works which I 
had an opportunity of inspecting, it appears to 
be very successful. At the Real School three 
lessons per week are given to drawing in IV., 
and five lessons in V., but of these latter two 
hours are given to geometrical drawing, which 
has already been most conveniently described 
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in connection with the mathematical course. 
This is also the case with VL, VIL, and VIII. 
In IX. and X., the descriptive geometry, being 
of a much more mathematical character, is 
reckoned in the time given to mathematics. 
In v., large copies of ornament, human heads, 
and black-board copies are employed. In 
VI., the same is continued, and models arc 
introduced. In VIL, models arc more promi- 
nent, and shading is taught, with the elements. 
of perspective illustrated by skeleton models 
constructed of wire and straw. In some of the 
schools they employ a method which wc might 
copy with advantage. Small plaster models, 
all alike, containing in low relief a pattern 
generally geometrical, arc given out, one to each 
boy, and they arc required to copy them on 
paper.* In VIIL, drawing from the cast is 
continued, accompanied by lessons on the history 
of art, and on the theory of shadows. In IX., 

* This is also done in some French schools. 



I 
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model drawing, especially from the antique, is 
continued, with anatomical drawings of the 
human body ; drawings by celebrated artists are 
also copied. Perspective is continued, and 
drawing from nature encouraged. Lessons on 
the history of art are illustrated by pictures 
from certain specified works on the subject. 
In X., the work of IX. is continued, with 
machine and architectural drawing, and lessons 
on sciography, or the geometry of shadows, are 
given. The preceding is a summary of the 
Real School course, but that at the Real 
•Gymnasium is almost as extensive and thorough. 
14. Gymnastics, — Great and equal attention is 
paid to gymnastics at all the schools. As will 
be seen from the table, it receives either three 
or two lessons a week in all classes above 11. 
The lessons occur within the school hours, and 
the course of instruction is carefully considered 
and placed upon the syllabus with the other 
subjects. Each school possesses a spacious 
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and well-fitted gymnastic hall {tumhalle), large 
enough for marching and drilling, as well as for 
the ordinary gymnastic performances. Like 
the other subjects, it is taught by masters who 
have a special aptitude for it, and who hold a 
position in the school exactly the same as the 
rest of the staff. For example, the head gym- 
nastic instructor of the Real School is Dr. Jager,. 
who has the rank of "professor," and is the 
author of the standard text-book on the subject. 
Dr. Jager also takes a portion of the drill at 
the Burger schools, where I had the opportunity 
of seeing a class of girls drilled. They went 
through their evolutions with great precision 
and promptitude, singing at the same time. 
Frequently several masters of a school take a 
share in the gymnastic instruction. At the Real 
Gymnasium, for instance, the work is divided 
among ten masters,^nine of whom teach other 
subjects as well. The two highest forms in the 
school are taught gymnastics and mathematics 
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by Professor Schumann, one of the senior pro- 
fessors. This arrangement gives a seriousness 
and dignity to the gymnastics which it does not 
as a rule attain to in our English schools, where 
it is often handed over to an ex-sergeant or 
•corporal, who spends half his time in trying to 
keep the boys in order. The course is practi- 
cally the same at all the schools. The following 
is that at the Gymnasium : — In III., exercises in 
line, exercises with an iron bar to strengthen 
wrists and hands, marching and running, hori- 
zontal bar, parallel bars. In IV., the same, with 
jumping and wrestling. In V., the preceding, 
witli vaulting and practice in keeping a position 
of equilibrium on a bar which is not firmly fixed. 
In VI., the same; in VII., the same, with bayonet 
exercise ; in VIII., the same, also throwing 
weights and clubs, high and wide jump, and 
foils. In IX. and X., the same continued. 

The prime object of the course gradually re- 
veals itself : it is to make the boys good soldiers. 
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When a boy has passed through VII. he receives 
the certificate allowing him to serve in the army 
as a " volunteer " for one year only, on condition 
that he pays his expenses, and it will be observed 
that he will then have been a year under instruc- 
tion in the use of the bayonet. In comparing 
German and English boys in respect of gym- 
nastic proficiency, we must remember that 
although on the average the German boy excels 
the English boy in the cut and dried perform- 
ances of the gymnasium, yet the latter, in a large 
measure at least, makes up for his deficiencies 
by those less formal but more pleasant and 
healthy outdoor sports to which boys in 
Germany, and the Continent generally, are 
strangers. 

The expenditure on gymnastics is separated 
from that on the other subjects of instruction 
(though, considering the circumstances, it must 
be somewhat difficult to do so), and the whole 
cost defrayed by the State and town. The 
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Real School gymnastic account for last year 
was ;^447 9^., that being the sum spent on in- 
struction, inspection, apparatus, and care-taking. 
Of this total the State paid ;^i8i 9^., and the 
town £266. 

These figures serve to illustrate the great 
importance which is attached to the subject, and 
the adjustment of the expense also shows that 
it is looked upon as more especially a national 
question, none of the money received directly 
from the boys in the shape of fees being carried 
to the gymnasium account 

1 5. Musky it will be observed, does not receive 
a very large amount of attention. It is only 
taught as a class subject in the lower forms, but ' 
there are often voluntary classes in the higher 
parts of the schools. 

Such, then, is the scheme of work which, at 
the present day, is set forth for the higher 
schools of Germany. In all schools of the same 
class the subjects are awarded approximately 
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the relative importance shown by the figures 
of the table on pages 33, 34. The Education 
Department of the State determines for each 
school what subjects shall be taught, in what 
class each subject shall be taken, and, as it runs 
through the school, what time per week shall be 
devoted to it. The rector, acting in conjunction 
with the senior masters, decides, within the limits 
allowed, what books shall be employed, what 
portions shall be read in each class, and what 
master shall teach them. This scheme is sub- 
mitted to the Education Department, and, if 
approved, is printed, and constitutes the pro- 
gramme of work for the year. As this system 
has been at work for some time we may pro- 
bably assume that the work as set down in the 
programme, is such as can be conveniently done 
within the year. For getting through a course 
of this kind the German schools are in a much 
more favourable position than our own, inas- 
much as they have not to prepare their pupils 

F 
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for any external examinations. As all the 
schools are strictly comparable with each other 
class for class, a boy's attainments in the various 
subjects are approximately known when he has 
stated the kind of school he attends, and the 
class he is in. Moreover, as there is very little 
shifting of boys from one school to another in 
Germany, except in cases of removal of resi- 
dence, there is very little disturbance to the 
work caused by the casual arrival of new boys 
in the classes ; and even when this does happen, 
a boy, having been doing pretty similar work 
elsewhere, soon settles down. The promotions 
are only made once a year, after the annual 
examinations, which are held three or four weeks 
after the reassembling of the school in Sep- 
tember. During the interval the year*s work 
is rapidly revised, the elder boys being allowed 
to stay away and read at home if they prefer 
it. The examination is conducted mainly by 
the masters, but an officiaHnspector co-operates. 
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If a boy fails to pass the test of his respective 
class in the chief subjects, he is left behind for 
another year, so that he may go through the 
course again. If he fails to pass after he has 
been two years in the class, he is dismissed the 
school, and must either go to one of the lower 
schools or take refuge in a private institution. 

Every year an elaborate statistical report is 
made out by the rector, and sent to the Educa- 
tion Department It is in two divisions, one 
for the lower and middle school (I.-VI.), and 
one for the upper school (VII.-X). In this 
report are shown the number of pupils a year 
ago and at present ; the number who have left 
during the year, and, under eighteen sub-heads, 
where they have gone ; the number who have 
entered the school during the year, and, under 
eleven sub-heads, where they came from ; the 
age of the youngest pupil, of the oldest, and the 
average ; the religious profession ; the residence, 
lUnder three heads ; and a few other particulars. 
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After the annual examination an order of 
merit list is made out for each class on a large 
sheet containing a great number of ruled 
columns. In these columns the following details 
for each boy are entered under their printed 
headings : — Place and date of birth ; whether 
foreigner or not ; religion ; profession and resi- 
dence of father, or, if not a native of the town,, 
of the person in loco pdrentis ; date of admission 
to the school ; date of admission to the class ; 
former school; intended profession ; .whether 
fit for promotion or not ; and, if fit, his position 
in the next class ; reports, in three columns, on 
ability, industry, and conduct ; then, in separate 
columns, reports on proficiency in all the subjects 
taught in the class. Except weight and personal 
measurements, which possibly may be taken in 
connection with the drill, there does not seem 
much more to be said about a boy than will be 
found in the above. These sheets are kept at 
the school in separate packets for the different 
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years, and details of any boy can be at once 
produced if required. Various certificates are 
awarded at this time, the most important being 
the leaving certificate, equivalent to matricula- 
tion, awarded to pupils who successfully pass 
the examination of class X. It admits the 
holder to the university or to the Pol)^echnic 
school, and thus corresponds to our matriculation 
certificate. It runs as follows : — 

"Maturity Certificate 
For the Pupil of the {ftame of school), 

{name of pupil) , bom at , on 

, religion, son of , 

was years in the school, and year(s) in the highest class. 
Conduct, » Industry, ." 

[Then follows on the next page a list of the various subjects 
taught, and a report on each.] 

"The undersigned Examination Commission has therefore 
granted this Maturity Certificate with the report ['good,' etc.]. 

(Signed) 

Royal Commissioner. 
Local School Commissioner 
Rector of the School." 
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Next in importance comes the Military Cer- 
tificate, which can be had on passing the exami- 
nation of class VII., or any above it. It runs 
as follows : — 



** {name) , bom at , on 

, religion, son of , 

at , has attended this school from the class 

up to class [VII. or higher], and has belonged to class since 

• In the classes which he has attende<l he has gone 

through the whole course." 



> 



Then follow general reports on conduct, 
industry, and attainments. It is signed by the 
rector, and by the ordinarius, or class master. 

Two or three boys who do especially well in 
their class examinations, receive a diploma of 
merit, stating the subject or subjects, and signed 
by the rector. As with most of our schools, 
each boy takes home with him a report, stating 
his attainments and progress in his class subjects, 
with a general report on his industry and 
conduct. It is signed or stamped by the rector, 
and by the ordinarius. 
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The intrinsic value of the above certificates 
and reports is about a shilling a hundred, and 
no other stimulants in the shape of prizes are 
given, with this exception, that some of the 
schools have a small fund which enables them 
to grant whole or partial exemption from fees 
in certain cases clearly ascertained to be de- 
serving and necessary. 

If a boy, after being a year in the class, fails 

to gain his promotion, the following document 

is sent to his parents : — 

** Sir, 

"At the recent examination your son, , 

at present in class , failed to gain his promotion to the 

next higher class. He remains, therefore, a ' veteran * in 

class . To this form, which is to be duly signed by 

you and returned to the Rector, is appended this notice, that 

if your son should next autumn again fail in his examination* 

he must leave the school, in accordance with the regulations 

of the Ministry of Education. 

(Signed) Rector. 

Class Master. 

Parent." 

This generally produces the desired effect, and 
expulsions are not very common. 
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The work is adjusted among the various 
masters, subject to limitations to be shortly 
explained, very much as in our larger schools. 
Each class is specially in charge of the class 
master {ordinarius or klassenU/irer), who is re- 
sponsible to the rector. In the lower forms 
the class master takes most of the work, but in 
the higher forms he does so less and less, till in 
X. every, or nearly every, subject has its special 
master. The rector generally takes some of 
tlie work in IX. or X., or both, but he is not of 
necessity the class master ; indeed, in the larger 
schools, he has hardly the time to undertake 
that additional responsibility. 

The preservation of discipline in these lai^e 
schools does not seem to present much difficulty. 
The German boys seem quieter and less irre- 
pressible than English boys, and when school 
is over they go quietly away without making 
much disturbance, either in the school or the 
adjacent streets. The spacious, well-lighted 
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corridors and entrances enable a school to 
empty itself very easily. There is little corporal 
punishment Each class master keeps a book 
in which complaints are entered, and which is 
inspected at frequent intervals by the rector. 
Rectorial interviews, home detention,* solitary 
confinement, and dismissal, constitute the grades 
of punishment. 

The German school lesson-books have to be 
approved by the Education Department before 
they can be introduced into a school. They 
are much cheaper, and on the whole larger, than 
our own. They are drawn up very methodi- 
cally. Two sizes of type are generally em- 
ployed, and the matter is well broken up and 
arranged under headings and sub-headings. 

* This home detention, or "house arrest," is inflicted on half- 
holidays, when the boy brings home a notice from the rector 
that he is not to leave the house. I quite agree with a writer in 
the Journal of Education that this is an objectionable form of 
punishment. We could, however, " Germanize " our schools 
without slavishly copying the small defects of the German 
system. 
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They are of the kind which the literary critic 
who is ignorant of teaching at once condemns 
as " cram " books. I take up, for example, the 
geography class-book of VI. in the Real School. 
It contains i8o very closely printed large 8vo 
pages (8 in. X 5 in.). Embedded in the text 
are fifty-five very neatly engraved maps, both 
political and physical, the latter shaded to show 
different elevations, and at the end are twenty- 
four excellent wood engravings, illustrative of 
natural phenomena. The quantity of letter- 
press is as nearly as possible equal in amount 
to that in Dr. ComwelFs well-known book ; in 
addition there are the maps and pictures, and 
the price is 2s. A German reading-book used 
in the same class, containing long extracts from 
German authors, has 376 crowded pages as large 
as those of the geography, and the price is \s, 3^. 
The enormous number of school books used in 
the country partly accounts for their cheapness, 
but allowing for this the margin of profit upon 
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them must be very small. The German school 
atlases are both excellent and cheap. Those 
of Schauenburg (price 9^/.), and of Kiepert 
(price 5 J.), are models of junior and senior school 
atlases. The physical map of Central Europe 
in the latter is a particularly fine specimen of 
cartography. 

It now remains to speak of the German 
schoolmasters. From what has been already 
said it will be supposed that, as the Germans 
so fully realize the importance of the school- 
master's work, they will naturally take every 
care, not only that opportunities are given 
for his proper training and preparation for his 
functions, but also that no unqualified persons 
are allowed to enter on the work of teaching. 
They quite realize the fact that high attain- 
ments in any branch of knowledge do not of 
necessity imply ability to teach it, especially 
to large classes of boys. Any candidate, there- 
fore, for the office of teacher, not only has to 
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submit to an examination in those subjects 
which he wishes to teach, but he is also severely- 
tested to see whether he understands how to 
teach them; and this not only at his first 
entrance upon his work, but at every stage as 
he advances in his profession. On first taking 
up teaching he is required to prove his capacity 
to teach elementary subjects to a low class ; 
but this is not accepted as a proof that he is 
competent to take higher work, and if he 
wishes to do so he must again submit to an 
examination both in theory and in practice. 
These two tests of knowledge and ability to 
teach it lie at the bottom of the German system. 
There are various ways in which an intending 
candidate may prepare himself for one or the 
other, but till he has passed the first stage 
he cannot teach at all in a public school, and 
until he has passed the others in succession he 
cannot gain his promotions. To prepare for 
the lehrprobe^ or examination in pedagogy, an 
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intending candidate would probably go to a 
training seminary, an institution in some measure 
corresponding to our training college, where he 
might possibly spend three years, the first two 
mainly devoted to study, and the third to 
practical teaching; that is to say, five hours 
per day in the practising school, with lectures 
before and after. At these institutions the 
annual cost is about £2^, but, if needed, re- 
missions are made, and the cost reduced to one- 
half or even less. At the end of the course 
the student is examined in German, mathe- 
matics, science, Latin or French, drawing, music, 
religion, and pedagogy; and if he passes he 
receives a certificate in one of three classes, each 
containing two divisions, his proficiency in each 
subject being stated thereon. He is now eligible 
for an assistant mastership in a primary school, 
to which he is soon appointed by the Govern- 
ment, no advertising being required on either 
side. If inspired with professional ambition, as 
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he generally is, he continues his studies, and, 
if he can afford it, ultimately enters either a 
university or the Polytechnic school, and passing 
another examination, is qualified to become a 
junior assistant {collabarateur) in a higher school. 
The way is now clear, though still by means of 
examinations. He qualifies as teacher {lehrer\ 
upper teacher {pber lehrer) and professor in suc- 
cession, the examinations, which are botli 
written and viva vocCy being different as to 
subjects for the different classes of schools, and 
allowing considerable liberty of choice in the 
subjects taken. Having passed the examina- 
tion does not at once secure the position or 
salary aimed at, but he is eligible to accept the 
post when offered, though he may have to wait 
some time.* The professorship examinations are 
in languages and history, or in mathematics and 
science. For the former, proof that the candi- 

* Vacancies are notified in the official Gazdtiy and applica- 
tions, etc., are sent to the Education Office. 
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date has attended for two years the philo- 
sophical course at a university is required, and 
for the latter, proof of at least one year's work 
in a laboratory ; but under special circumstances 
many remissions are made, the object being to 
keep the good men in the profession, and the 
weak ones out of it The latter object is very 
effectually secured by the progressive examina- 
tions, and by the very low salaries given to all 
under the rank of lehrer^ salaries which are not 
sufficient to tempt a man to remain in the pro- 
fession if he finds he is incapable of rising 
higher. The salaries paid, even to masters of 
professorial rank, seem very small compared 
with those given in many English schools, even 
if we make some allowance for the higher value 
of money in Germany, but they are not rela- 
tively so, and they possess the fixity of a 
Government appointment, and their holders 
enjoy the social consideration attaching to a 
calling which is fully recognized as one of the 
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learned professions. Moreover, after a certain 
period of service, teachers are entitled to a 
pension. 

The three schools whose work and organiza- 
tion .have now been briefly described form the 
central objects in the scheme of German higher 
education as it is to be seen at work in Stuttgart. 
Above them are the universities and the Stutt- 
gart Polytechnic ; below them the Burger 
school and the preparatory and elementary 
schools ; parallel with them to a certain extent 
are the girls' higher schools ; and supplementary 
to them the Fortbildung schule^ corresponding 
in a measure with our mechanics' institute, and 
the Baugewerk schule, or technical school. 

It is no part of the scope of this brief sketch 
to describe the German universities. It may be 
simply remarked in passing that they differ from 
those of England in being cheaper ; in having 
next to no scholarships to tempt students to 
them ; in being attended by a much larger pro- 
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portion of the population ; in their students being 
" unattached " ; and lastly, in the arrangement, 
which seems very strange to us, by which 
students who are to become clergymen, lawyers, 
etc., go through special courses, in order to fit I 
them for their future professions. 

Polytechnic, — It is difficult to make persons 
who are only acquainted with our English edu- 
cational machinery, understand the position 
and work of the Polytechnic. It would be 
misleading to call it a technical school, as we 
understand the term in England. It is a scien- 
tific and technical university, especially devoted 
to all those branches of mathematics, science, 
and art which bear upon the architectural and 
engineering professions, and upon chemical 
industries. It is the road through which govern- 
ment appointments in the above-named branches 
are obtained, and all youths who wish to take a 
good professional position resort to it. As I 
have before said, it is to the Real Schools what 
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the universities are to the Gymnasiums. Its 
studies are arranged under four g^eat classes — 
architecture, civil engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, and applied chemistry. The full course 
lasts four years in the engineering departments, 
and three in the others. A matriculated student 
going through his course attends from thirty to 
forty hours per week, devoting on the whole, 
though arrangements vary according to the 
season and other circumstances, about half his 
time to lectures, and the other half to practical 
work in the workshops and laboratories, or in 
excursions, as the case may be. It is by far 
the largest and most magnificent educational 
building in Stuttgart ; it contains collections 
of machinery and scientific apparatus of all 
kinds, and suites of lecture-rooms, laboratories, 
museums, and class-rooms, devoted to the pur- 
poses of the various professors. The teaching 
staff comprises some sixty professors, lecturers, 
and tutors {privat docenUn), many of tlicm well- 
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known specialists. In the programme for the 
year 1883-84, there are set forth no less than 
158 courses of lectures and demonstrations, 
some occupying the winter half only, some the 
summer half, and some extending through the 
year, each course involving from one to six or 
eight, or even more, lectures per week. Many 
of these courses are of a highly special cha- 
racter, as, for example, "The Mathematical 
Theory of Elasticity," "Theory of Map Pro- 
jection," " Theory of Potential," " Toxicology," 
" Electrolysis," " The Tar Industries," " Boilers," 
" Pumps," " Telegraphy and Railway Signal- 
ling," and many others on railway engineering. 
Last year there were 388 students, 251 being 
matriculated and going through one of the 
courses, and 137 "visitors." The ages ranged 
from eighteen to twenty-five, only nine being 
under eighteen, and twenty-eight over twenty- 
six. One hundred and fifty-nine of these 
students came from the Real Schools of 
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Wurtemburg, 39 from Real Gymnasiums, and 4 
from Gymnasiums, and 49 from similar schools 
not in Wurtemburg. Of the rest, 50 came from 
other high technical schools and universities, 
50 from lower technical schools, including the 
Baugewerk school of Stuttgart, 26 from other 
schools, and 18 from practical professional work. 
The fees are two marks (shillings) per semestre 
for each lecture per week, i,e. about a penny a 
lecture. For practical chemistry, two half-days 
a week, the fee is 20 marks per semestre, and 
so on in proportion. There are a few small 
exhibitions, varying in value from ;£'i2 tO;f2 lar. 
per half-year. 

Baugewerk Sckule. — ^As the Polytechnic is 
parallel with the universities, so the Baugewerk 
Schule is parallel with the upper half of the 
schools. It admits pupils to a preparatory class 
at the agfe of fourteen, and at fifteen to the 
technical course. As at the higher institution, 
there are several courses, the chief being those 
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of architecture, of surveying and agricultural 
mechanism, and of mechanical engineering. 
The first two occupy six years, and consist of 
as many classes, the last five years with five 
classes, the pupils in each passing through one 
class a year as in the schools. The hours of 
attendance are from 8 to 12 a.m., and 2 to 6 p.m., 
with certain exceptions, and some classes are 
held from I to 2 p.m., and from 6 to 8 p.m., the 
latter chiefly in non-technical subjects, such as 
languages. For the first two years of these 
long courses a certain amount of time is given 
to ordinary subjects ; but even there at least two- 
thirds of the time is reserved for mathematics, 
drawing, and such subjects as bear directly on 
the respective professions, and in the higher 
classes all, or nearly all, the time is devoted to 
them. In addition, there are in connection with 
classes I. and II. shorter courses of technical 
instruction bearing on the various handicrafts 
suitable for carpenters, glaziers, locksmiths, 
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tinners, etc The building is very large, and 
well supplied with examples of all kinds, and 
although the demand for technical instruction is 
said to have fallen off somewhat, it contains at 
present 600 pupils,* As in all the other schools, 
the fees are low, viz. £'i \2s, per annum. In 
order to enable a comparison to be made with 
similar English institutions, it may be useful to 
state that the 600 pupils form 21 classes, that 
each class meets on an average 40 hours per 
week, and that there are 35 teachers employed, 
each on an average 24 hours per week. It is, 
therefore, a school in the strict sense of the 
term, not an institution where the numbers are 
swollen by casual students coming for one or 
two lessons a week, and this fact should be 
borne in mind in making comparisons. 

Fortbildung SckuU. — The ** Fortbild u ng " school 
which I have likened to a mechanics* institute, is 
conducted in much less sumptuous apartments. 

* In 1874-75 it had 120a 
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It meets chiefly in the early morning and in 
the evening, only being intended for young men 
engaged in business. It is conducted by a board, 
appointed partly by the Education Department, 
and partly by a local tradesmen's guild which 
helps to support it, and is under the superinten- 
dence of Professor Assfahl, one of the senior pro- 
fessors of the Real School. The subjects taught 
are selected entirely with commercial utility in 
view, and are as follows : — Commercial corre- 
spondence in German, French, and English ; 
Italian, shorthand, bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, and commercial geography. On the 
evening of my visit to this institution I found 
all the pupils engaged with commercial arith- 
metic. They were in three class.es, about thirty 
in each, in three separate rooms, and knowing 
how very elementary much of the work in our 
mechanics* institutes is, I was curious to know 
what kind of commercial arithmetic the lowest 
of these three classes was at work at I found 
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it to be a sum involving the selling out of stock 
in one country, changing it into foreign money, 
and reinvesting it abroad, it being required to 
find the change of income produced by the trans- 
action. It is evident, therefore, that these youths 
are not attending the school to make up for a 
neglected education, but that they have been 
well grounded elsewhere. They are, in fact, the 
boys who have left the public schools for busi- 
ness at the usual age of fourteen or fifteen as 
with us. The fees are twenty -five shillings the 
half-year, but remissions are made in really 
necessitous and deserving cases after a pupil has 
been a short time in the school. The fees bring 
in sufficient to defray about three-fifths of the 
expenditure ; the remainder is equally divided 
between the Education Department and the 
guild. The number of pupils during the past 
year has been — in the winter session, 243 ; in 
the summer, 145. 

The Kunstgewerkschule^ or School of Art, 
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Stands in the same relation to the drawing of the 
schools as the Baugewerkschule and Polytechnic 
do to the science. It is similar to, but perhaps 
more technical than, our English schools of art, 
and there are included in the same building 
galleries of paintings and sculpture. 

Burger Schools, — The Burger Schools are 
intermediate between the three higher schools 
and the Volkschulen (corresponding to our public 
elementary schools). The boys* school contain 
about 1000 pupils, divided into 24 classes, and 
taught by a staff of 37 masters. The work is 
similar to, but more elementary than, that of the 
Real School. Mathematics, science, and draw- 
ing are taught, the latter extensively and well ; 
French is optional ; three hours per week are 
given to gymnastics, as at the other schools. 
The girls* school is conducted on similar 
principles. 

Girls' Schools, — The two girls' high schools 
(the Olgastift and Katerinstifi) seem to be 
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admirable institutions, and contain between them 
at least 900 g^rls. In addition to the ordinary 
subjects, French, English, natural history, sing- 
ing, dancing, and gymnastics are taught The 
school hours are from 8 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 
The fees here are somewhat higher than at 
the boys' schools, and range from ;^3 to £6 ioj. 
a year according to the class, and for foreigners 
about ;^ I a year more. 

Stuttgart contains four primary schools ( Volk- 
sckulen), containing each about 2000 children. 
As must be the case with all such schools, the 
range of work is of course very limited, but 
they seem to be as carefully organized and 
as comfortably provided for as the higher 
schools. 

We are now in a position to see more clearly 
where the persons of school age in Stuttgart are 
to be found, and what they are doing. It is 
estimated that at least one-seventh of a popula- 
tion should be under instruction. This for 
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Stuttgart would give about i7,ocxx Most of 
these can be accounted for as follows : — 



At Universities, 



say, at least lOO 



the Polytechnic 
„ Bangewerk Schule 
„ Art School 
„ Two Gymnasimns 
„ Real Gymnasium 
„ ReaJsdbule 

„ Two Girls' High Schools 
Bniger School for boys 

»» 99 !• girls 

Volkschulen ,, boys, say 

» girls „ 



99 
99 
99 
99 



99 
99 
99 
9» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



9> 



Total 



350 
600 

300?! 
1,300 

900 
1,100 

900 
1,000 
1,000 / 
4,000 
4,000 



1 



*5»55o 



Higher 

than elemen- 

t*>79 7550. 



Elementary, 
Sooo. 



The rest are in the preparatory schools, private 
schools, or are receiving private instruction. 
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III. 

The perfection and thoroughness of the 
German system of education contrasts very 
strongly with our owti. In a German state the 
Minister of Education (" Cultus Minister") is the 
head of a department which controls the whole 
of the educational machinery, from the people s 
schools at the bottom to the universities at the 
top. By this arrangement the schools work in 
harmony, each along its own line, neither over- 
lapping on the one hand, nor leaving blank 
untouched spaces on the other. Wherever a 
school is seen to be needed there a school is 
established, whether it be an elementary school 
for the poorer classes or a higher school for 
the wealthier. All classes contribute to support 
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the schools, and all classes receive the benefit of 
their contributions. In England, all classes con- 
tribute to the schools, but only those people who 
are content to give their children the most 
elementary education get any benefit from them. 
Any person who wishes his son or daughter to 
have anything beyond this must pay the full 
price of it himself, and, what is much worse, loses 
all the advantages which might be secured by 
Government supervision. Mr. Mundella, in his 
examination on April ist, 1884, before the Select 
Committee on the Education votes, is reported 
to have said that middle-class education was in 
a "chaotic state." It is worse than chaotic, 
because the term rather suggests that the schools 
exist but require revising and co-ordinating ; 
whereas, in fact, there are not half enough of 
them. Our endowed schools, under present 
arrangements, or even if they were placed under 
Government inspection, are utterly incompetent 
to do for the country what the German higher 
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schools do for Germany. If we are to put our 
higher education on a proper footing we must 
both multiply and popularize our schools. I 
have shown that in a German town, taken 
almost at random, sixty-four per thousand of the 
population are receiving a higher, and sixty-six 
per thousand an elementary, education. Now, I 
would ask any one interested in education to 
take the case of any town whose educational 
arrangements he happens to be acquainted with 
and compare it with Stuttgart Under the 
action of our Education Act he will probably 
find that he can account for the hundred and 
thirty per thousand. But where are they } Nearly 
all in the elementary schools. According to a 
letter of Mr. Buxton in the Daily News of March 
1 8, 1884, there are on the rolls of the elementary 
schools of London 557,000 children, a number 
which no doubt comes close to the above rate. It 
is certainly a matter of congratulation that these 
children are at school at all, and as compared 
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with the state of things ten or twelve years ago 
it is a very great advance. But in Germany, it 
will be observed, they have gone a step further. 
They have induced half the children to attend 
the higher schools ; and the details of the work 
of these schools which I have given will show 
that they are not higher merely in name. The 
necessity of giving some of the children an 
opportunity of going beyond the work of the 
ordinary standards has struck many of our 
most energetic School Boards, and they have 
endeavoured to do so by organizing special 
classes, higher board schools, etc. These higher 
board schools, however, only add to the educa- 
tional chaos of which Mr. Mundella spoke. 

Any reform, then, of our system of higher 
education should have in view, not merely the 
provision for such children of the middle classes 
as are now receiving what passes for an educa- 
tion in the numerous inefficient private day and 
boarding: schools which are to be found in town 
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and country, but also the attraction of children 
from the lower level of the elementary schools. 
In order to bring this to pass the requirements 
of the people should be carefully considered, and 
the fees must be low. 

So far as educational reform has proceeded 
at present, the leading idea which has developed 
itself is the system of grading, which has been 
before alluded to, combined with the idea that 
first g^ade schools should be "classical," and 
second grade schools " modem." Although the 
terms " first grade," " second grade," and " third 
grade" have not been officially adhered to in 
the schemes of the Charity Commissioners, yet, 
from the fees, course of instruction, limits of 
age, and other minor points, the reorganized 
schools readiry fall under one or other of those 
heads as already defined. It is rather difficult 
to see what has decided whether a school is to 
be first or second grade, but as a rule, when a 
school, however small, has been reorganized 
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which has been in the habit of sending an occa- 
sional pupil to the university, it has been con- 
stituted a first grade school, on account, probably, 
of the very apparent absurdity of reorganizing a 
school, and preventing it ever after sending its 
pupils to college. But if, in a large town near 
one of these schools, a new foundation requires 
a scheme, it is generally drawn up on the second 
grade model ; boys are not allowed to stay 
beyond seventeen, Greek may not be taught as a 
part of the school work, and consequently, unless 
by special arrangements which practically violate 
the scheme, none of its pupils can proceed 
direct from the school to the university. As an 
example, the case of Leicester school may be 
taken. It was presumably made second grade 
because Loughborough school is within twenty 
miles of it, and is first grade, although Lough- 
borough is only about one-tenth the size of 
Leicester. So that, in this case, we have 
Leicester, a town as large, as flourishing, and 

H 
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as wealthy as Stuttgart, at whose chief school 
a boy, according to the scheme, can only remain 
on sufferance and by special permission if he 
wishes to go to college. As if to throw the 
absurdity into stronger light, a Leicester citizen 
has recently endowed the school with ;^ 10,000 
for scholarship purposes. The people of Brad- 
ford, a town with 180,000 inhabitants, have 
never forgotten the vigorous contest they had 
with the Commissioners before they could 
induce them to make their school " first grade." 
The only apparent reason for not doing so was 
that Leeds, a town with 250,000 inhabitants and 
twelve miles away, had a first grade school. 
Probably another reason which had weight with 
the Commission was the notion that first grade 
schools are much more expensive to work than 
second grade, and as a consequence the fees 
must be higher, and thus the school lifted up 
out of the reach of a large proportion of the 
people who ought to use it ; but if so, the 
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argument would apply equally well to all. 
We have, then, these first and second grade 
schools dotted about the country in the most 
casual manner without the slightest reference 
to the size and necessities of the towns they 
are in, large towns often having their one soli- 
tary higher public school second grade, and 
small out-of-the-way towns having a first grade 
school. 

What do we find in the rare case of a town 
with two endowed schools ? Of course, one is 
first grade and the other second grade. The 
former classical and rather dear for the upper 
middle class who can afford to keep their sons 
at school till eighteen or nineteen, and perhaps 
send them to college, and the other modern and 
rather cheap for the lower middle class, who will 
want to take their boys away when they are six- 
teen or so. It will be observed that this is quite 
different from the German method of looking 
at the question. When higher education was 
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undergoing reform there the idea of the classical 
school preparing for the university and the 
literary professions on the one hand, and that 
of the modem school preparing for higher and 
special institutions and the scientific professions 
on the other hand, was clearly grasped, and the 
Gymnasium and the Real School took their 
present form. But in educational position they 
are precisely parallel. They exist as separate 
institutions, because, for the most part, they 
teach different subjects. Each consists of a 
lower and an upper division. The lower con- 
tains at least four-fifths of the pupils, and in it 
a sound elementary knowledge of the subjects 
taught can be obtained, and a boy can go 
through it by the time he is fifteen, and then 
leave. This portion corresponds to a large extent 
with our second grade school. The upper divi- 
sion of the German school corresponds to the 
upper portion of our first grade schools. There 
boys of fifteen continue their work on the foun- 
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dation laid in the lower school, and remain, as 
with us, till eighteen or nineteen. A boy, there- 
fore, who has been going through a modern 
course in the lower Real School, can continue 
that course up to a high standard in the upper 
school exactly in the same way as a boy simi- 
larly circumstanced at the Gymnasium, and thus 
science is placed on the same footing as classics. 
With us in a town so exceptionally provided so 
as to have two higher boys' schools, a boy of 
sixteen who has gone through the course at the 
second grade school, will, if it is well managed, 
have gone through a complete elementary course 
of physics and chemistry, and will have a fair 
knowledge of French, German, mathematics, 
and geometrical drawing. Having reached the 
age of sixteen, or perhaps seventeen, however, 
he is by the scheme obliged to leave, and if 
he wishes to reside at home and continue his 
education, he has no choice but to remove to 
the other school. Here the curriculum is en- 
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tirely different Subjects of which he knows 
nothing occupy most of the school time, and 
some of the subjects to which he has devoted 
much attention are perhaps not taught at alL* 
It is like removing a boy from class VI. of 
a German Real School to the Gymnasium, a 
process unheard of except in very exceptional 
circumstances.t Such a change of school and 
of work was, however, evidently contemplated by 
the Commissioners, because the second grade 
school, if its finances allow, is often linked to 
the first grade school by means of scholarships ; 
that is to say, the modem school pays its best 
pupils to leave and go to another school which 
gives, or ought to give, an entirely different sort 
of education. Surely there is something wrong 

* As a proof that the so-called first grade schools do little 
scientific teaching of any value, see the class lists for the 
Cambridge Local Examination of December, 1S83, where, out 
of 278 seniors who passed, only two (both from Wakefield) 
obtained distinction in science, against 90 in Latin. 

t In 1882-83, 214 boys left the Real School of Stuttgart, not 
one going to the Gymnasium. 
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in this arrangement, and it is a matter which 
will certainly require reconsideration as time 
goes on. 

The anomaly is the outcome of a want of 
appreciation of the difference in the work of the 
two institutions. The second grade school has 
been regarded as a school which boys may 
leave for business, or for the first grade school, 
as the case may be. This looks very well in 
theory, and is based on the assumption that up 
to the age of sixteen or seventeen the education 
given in either class of school is very much the 
same. But we know very well that it is not 
really the case, and, in these days of specializa- 
tion, is becoming less and less likely to be so. 
Take, for example, the case of two boys, one 
destined for the Church and the other for the 
higher branches of engineering. Although, of 
course, they should know much in common, yet 
it is evident that the one will be drawn towards 
literature and classics, and the other towards 
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mathematics and science, long before they are 
sixteen. They should, in fact, go to different 
schools from the outset, where the studies are 
arranged with their respective ends in view. In 
order that they should be able to do so, our 
modern schools should not be limited as to age 
any more than the classical schools, and the idea 
of grading should be abolished altogether, thus 
putting the two great branches of education on 
an equal footing. 

This rearrangement should be accompanied 
by a more uniform and descriptive nomenclature. 
For the one school either the title of " Grammar 
School " or " Classical School " should be re- 
tained, prefaced, if desirable, by the founder's 
name, and for the other the title of " Modern 
School," or something equivalent. This is the 
plan followed in Germany, where the name of 
the school is often accompanied by the names 
of persons, generally royal, who have interested 
themselves in its establishment or development 
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But the descriptive title is always prominent, so 
that from the mere name of the school any 
person newly arrived in the town knows at once 
the precise character of the education given 
there. This is anything but the case in England, 
and even the prospectuses do not make the 
inquirer much wiser, as only the subjects 
taught are mentioned, often without any refer- 
ence to the relative importance attached to 
them. 

It has been shown how in Germany this 
differentiation of the schools has been secured, 
and is maintained by the hard and fast fixing 
of the time to be given to each subject. In 
our English schemes this is left to the governors, 
who often leave it to the head-master, and so it 
is possible for the governors or head-master to 
quite alter the character of a school, perchance 
for the better, but also perchance for the worse. 
But whether for the better or worse, it is evident 
that the two kinds of schools can be kept on 
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their separate tracks only by the intervention 
of some central regulating authority. 

It will, of course, be a long time before our 
town populations are educated up to the point 
of sending sixty per thousand of their numbers 
to the higher schools, as they do in Stuttgart 
and other German towns ; but even supposing 
that, under favourable arrangements, half as 
many were sent, then there would be in a 
town of 50,000 people 1500 to provide with 
higher education, probably in the proportion 
of two boys to one girl. Omitting for the 
present the case of the girls, there would then 
be 1000 boys to provide for, enough, accord- 
ing to our English ideas of size, to well fill 
the two schools, one classical, the other scien- 
tific,, as above described; and, judging by the 
experience of Germany, they would, if the 
two schools were on the same footing, divide 
themselves about equally between them. Sup- 
posing each school to be divided, as in Germany, 
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into lower and upper divisions, the lower con- 
taining our forms I.-IV., and the upper V., 
VL, corresponding to the German I.-VI. and 
VII.-X. respectively, we should probably find 
the pupils would be in the ratio of 400 in the 
lower and 100 in the upper division. These 
numbers would be amply sufficient to constitute 
a first grade school, as we understand it. But 
in smaller towns the great bulk of the boys 
would probably leave when they had attained 
the top of the lower school ; and in this case 
local conditions would have to decide whether 
both, or one, or neither, of the schools should 
have an upper division, and if so, which, or 
whether an upper division could not be arranged 
common to some extent to both. In still 
smaller towns which could only contribute 200 
or 300 boys to higher schools, it might be 
necessary to unite the two institutions in one 
building, but at the same time to preserve their 
distinctive features by a system of bifurcation. 
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The Real Gymnasium, it will be observed, 
finds no place in the scheme sketched above, 
though it would, perhaps, eventually be evolved 
from it The Real Gymnasium has been created 
in Germany to receive boys from the Real 
School who wished to learn Latin, and boys 
from the Gymnasium who did not wish to learn 
Greek, and it was not organized till the other 
two types of school had been filled. The same 
may be said of the Burger School, which is com- 
posed of boys who required something better 
than an elementary education, but not so exten- 
sive as that provided at the higher schools. 
These two schools are, as it were, formed from 
the overflow of the others, and formed no part 
of the original system, and if our English educa- 
tion were being organized in the light of what 
has been done in Germany, it would be unneces- 
sary in the first instance to take these schools 
into account The case might be partly met by 
introducing optional Latin into the course of the 
modern school 
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The idea of a town of 50,000 contributing 
1000 boys to its higher schools will be considered 
exaggerated ; but, nevertheless, German towns of 
that size do more than this, and what is possible 
in Germany ought to be possible here. It is 
true that the educational desires of the English 
parent are not very great, but recent experience 
has shown that parents are really very ready to 
take advantage of a public school which gives a 
suitable education if the fees are such as to bring 
it within their means. 

The question of the price at which higher 
education should be supplied to those who 
require it is vital. In Germany it seems to be 
conceded that the middle and upper classes have 
as much right to have their children's education 
provided and partly paid for by the State as the 
poorer classes have, and the position seems per- 
fectly logical. But assuming for the present that 
grants of public money for the promotion of 
higher education are quite out of the question, 
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it does not necessarily follow that the Govern- 
ment should decline to take up the matter at all. 
It is surely the duty of the State to see that all 
classes are supplied with a suitable education at 
cost price at least It has been shown that in 
Germany the price paid directly by the parent 
for higher education is less than £'i per annum « 
and that the actual cost is less than £7. In 
England, whatever the actual cost price may be, 
the charge is considerably more than £7 in our 
first grade schools, where the fees range from 
;f ID to ;6'20 for tuition, and not unfrequently 
even exceed the latter amount So that in 
England our higher education is lifted out of 
the reach of the people because it is supplied at 
double what might be the cost price, whereas in 
Germany it is brought down to them because it 
is offered at less than half price. We cannot, 
therefore, expect to get our boys into the higher 
schools in very large numbers unless we reduce 
the fees very much. Whatever other improve- 
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ments are made, this lowering of the fees is 
essential. 

The high charges for tuition at many of our 
schools is partly due to their extreme smallness, 
and consequent relative expense in management; 
partly to the absence of a desire on the part of 
the governing body to popularize them ; and also 
partly to the fact that many well-to-do people 
in our provincial towns prefer to pay the higher 
fee in order to keep the school " select." This 
latter feeling appears to be entirely absent in 
Germany ; as far as the schools are concerned, 
all classes meet on an equal footing. In one 
of the classes at the Real School I found the 
son of a butcher sitting beside the son of a 
count and general in the army, and I casually 
encountered a Russian prince attending the 
gymnasium. The attendance of the sons of the 
aristocracy at the public day schools of Germany 
is no doubt another small attraction which draws 
the sons of the poor people to them. In order 
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to show that our fees are unnecessarily high, let 
us examine the case of the school of 500 boys, of 
whom 400 are in the lower division, and 100 in 
the upper. We divide the 400 into ten classes, 
taught by four masters at ;^ 130 a year, and six 
at ;^ 1 50. The upper 100 we divide into three 
classes, and teach them with three masters at an 
average salary of jf 200 a year each. In addition 
we have a head-master at a salary of ;^500, and 
the expenditure of all kinds on the school 
amounts to ;^400 a year in addition. Of the 
head-master's salary we charge £\QO to the 
upper division and ;^400 to the lower, and of 
the other general expenditure ;^ 100 to the upper 
and jf 300 to the lower. Our expenditure stands 
as below : — 



Lower Dfvision. 




Four masters at ;f 130 


... ;f520 


Six „ jfiSO 


900 


Share of head-master's salary 


400 


„ general expenditure 


... 300 


Total 


... ;£'2I20 


Cost per boy, £^ 6j. a year. 
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Upper Division. 


• 


Three masters at £2.00 


... £fiOQ 


Share of head-master's salary 


100 


, , general expenditure 


100 


Total 


... ;^8oo 


Cost per boy, ;^8 a year. 





It is, therefore, quite clear that, supposing the 
buildings and fittings to be paid for, a large 
first grade school could be conducted at fees of 
£6 and £g a year for juniors and seniors re- 
spectively, with even a smaller fee still, say £\ 
a year, for the lowest form. It is true that the 
head-masters of our large first grade schools 
receive much larger salaries than ;^500 a year ; 
but as schools do not exist for the benefit of 
head-masters, and as the services of many men, 
competent both as regards scholarship and 
organizing power, could no doubt be obtained 
for that sum, it is unnecessary to set down a 
larger amount under that head. The professional 
prizes under a well-organized system would be 
found in the schools of one thousand boys and 
upwards in our large towns. 
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It is rather remarkable that in Germany, 
where there are very few educational endow- 
ments, the educational system should be so 
perfect and the fees so low, while in England, 
where enormous endowments exist, the educa- 
tion should be so inefficient and so dear. That 
the endowments do very little towards reducing 
the fees, especially in first grade schools, will be 
seen by a glance at any educational handbook. 
Take, for example, Tonbridge and Dulwich, 
where the income from endowment in each case 
amounts to many thousands of pounds per 
annum. The fees for tuition at Tonbridge are 
^i8 and £27 \ at Dulwich, ;^2i. In each 
school a fine is levied upon each boy who is 
admitted — at Tonbridge, ;f 3 ; at Dulwich, £1. 
At Charterhouse, another notoriously wealthy 
school, the tuition fee is ;^3o! At the latter 
school, therefore, a class of thirty little boys 
pays for tuition £900 a year. Instead of being 
employed in reducing the fees, and so bringing 
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the schools within reach of the people, a portion 
at least of our endowments is employed either 
in giving a free education to a select few, or 
in paying the expenses of their pupils at the 
university. This is, no doubt, one of the good 
points of our educational arrangements ; it is 
possible for a poor but clever boy to go through 
our high schools and then through a university 
free of expense. But the aid is in the majority 
of cases given unnecessarily, either because the 
boy is not worth spending the money upon, or 
because his parents can very well afford to pay 
the cost themselves ; and even in deserving 
cases much more money is spent than need be 
on account of the high fees at our schools and 
universities. It is difficult to say where the 
remainder of the endowments goes, but as far as 
national education is concerned, it is pretty 
evident that the bulk of our large endowments 
is wasted. Now, assuming that under proper 
arrangements a higher education can be given 
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at fees respectively of £^y £6^ and £g a year, 
according to age, and further assuming that 30 
per thousand of our population can by some 
means or other be tempted into the higher 
schools, let us inquire what amount of aid might 
reasonably be expected from the State towards 
the reduction of the school fees below the above 
rates. The number of children per thousand of 
population who ought to be at school may be 
stated as at least 1 30. Of this number we will 
assume 100 to be in the elementary schools, and 
30 in the higher schools, as they ought to be, 
merely remarking that under present arrange- 
ments, 125 are in the elementary, and 5 in the 
higher schools. Dividing the 1 000 of popula- 
tion then into two portions, one contributing 30 
children to the higher schools, and the other 
100 to the elementary schools, we should pro- 
bably find that the first portion contributes to 
the national income at least as much as tlie 
second, and it may therefore be fairly assumed 
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that they are entitled to receive an equal amount 
back again in shape of education grant Now, 
last year the education grant made by the State 
towards elementary education was at the rate 
of 15^. io\d, per child, which would be for the 
lOO scholars, as given above, £7g ys, 6d, If the 
parents of the thirty scholars at the higher 
schools receives back even ;^6o, it would amount 
to ;f 2 per child, and so reduce the fees from the 
rates before mentioned down to £2, £4, and £7, 
This is the least amount of aid, therefore, that 
the middle and upper classes are entitled to 
receive from the State, viz. a thorough organi- 
zation and augmentation of the higher schools 
and the provision of education at about £2 
a year under cost price. As a set off against 
the aid given to the elementary schools by the 
rates, the endowments may fairly be retained 
for higher education, and if they were redis- 
tributed and employed to still further lower the 
fees, we might hope to have higher education 
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supplied in all our towns at fees ranging from 
loi". to £2 per term, according to age. It would 
then be quite unnecessary to expend much 
money in scholarships, as the higher schools 
would, as in Germany, be almost as accessible 
as the lower. But it is obvious that unless in 
this or in some other way the fees are lowered, 
higher education will continue to be a luxury. 
To lower the fees to £2 below cost price as 
suggested, making allowance for the 15^. \Q\d. 
already paid, would cost the State, if 30 per 
thousand were in the higher schools, the sum 
of £ 1,300,000 a year,* a sum much smaller than 
the cost of one of our annual fifth-rate wars, and 
would raise the education grant to a total even 
then less than one-half that for the army, and 
one-third that for the navy. 

In the matter of school buildings we spend 
much less than in Germany, but owing to the 
conditions under which our schools are built we 

* About two-thirds of a penny per £ income tax. 
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get Still less in proportion for our money. 

When we build a school for two or three hundred 

boys the matter is often put into the hands of 

an architect who has never built a school before, 

and if there is plenty of money available he 

constructs a picturesque building with gables, 

oriel windows, and pinnacles ; dark, narrow, 

« 

winding passages and staircases ; the class- 
rooms small, awkward of access, and dimly 
lighted on the wrong side with stained-glass 
windows; the warming and ventilation defective; 
and the whole edifice very pretty to look at 
but quite unfitted for its purpose. Compare the 
plans of almost any of our higher schools with 
those of the German schools on pages 21 and 
22, and the comparison will suggest another 
advantage to be derived from centralization. 

They do not make provision for boarders to 
any large extent in Germany. The town boys 
attend the town schools, and the boys in the 
country either go to the nearest school which is 
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suitable, or are boarded privately in the towns, 
and attend the schools there. For example, 
there were last year attending the Stuttgart 
Real School in this manner 141 pupils, about 
13 per cent, who were not natives of the 
town. Such arrangements are, however, hardly 
likely to commend themselves to most English 
parents, and if country parents are to share the 
advantages which may be offered to those of 
the towns, it will be necessary to make arrange- 
ments for supplying them with board at cost 
price as well as tuition. Domestic experi- 
ence, and the fact that some private schools 
at any rate flourish with low boarding fees, 
suggest Sj*. or ioj. a week as the cost of the 
board of an average boy. The larger amount 
will give for a school year of forty weeks the sum 
of ;^ 20 a year, and from this a further reduction 
might be made on boys going home for the 
Sunday. This brings into relief the fancy prices 
charged for board at most of our first grade 



\ 
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schools when boarders are taken at all. The 
reason of the high boarding fee is obvious. The 
taking of boarders is the one way in which an 
English schoolmaster may make a fortune, and 
looking upon it as a purely business transaction, 
he is of course perfectly justified in making his 
own terms, if the conditions of his appointment 
permit it. Moreover, it would perhaps be unfair 
to say that what he offers his boarders in the 
shape of domestic comforts and of his own 
society and personal supervision is not worth 
the money. But this again is a luxury, and the 
object aimed at is the popularization of educa- 
tion and the attraction to it of boys from the 
country as well as from the towns. To do this 
we must have cheap boarding arrangements, and 
these could be made if each town school had in 
the suburbs a large boarding establishment or 
hostel, with accommodation for one or two 
hundred boys, worked on self-supporting, but 
non-profit, principles, under the supervision of 
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one or two of the masters. Those parents who 
were able and willing would still be at liberty 
to make more expensive arrangements, but 
those with limited means or large families would 
be able to give their sons an education in a first 
grade school at a total cost for tuition and 
board of not more than £26 ^ year, a thing 
quite out of the question at present 

Any attempt to reorganize our higher educa- 
tion must be accompanied by some scheme 
having in view the professional training of 
masters. This was found to be a first necessity 
when our elementary education was taken in 
hand, and it is quite certain, whatever the short- 
comings of the elementary teachers may be, that 
they know how to handle a class and how to 
manage a school from the very first day of enter- 
ing upon their duties. They alone of all those 
engaged in English education can fairly claim to 
be members of a profession. They are specially 
trained for teaching, are solely occupied in it. 
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and their rewards, such as they are, lie within 
the limits of their professional work. The 
masters of our higher schools, on the other 
hand, have, as a rule, no previous preparation, 
they are often largely occupied with clerical 
work and boarding-house keeping, and their 
rewards lie, more especially when they are in 
orders, outside their scholastic work. In their 
appointment the chief matters which come under 
consideration are, firstly, the results of their col- 
lie and university examinations, and secondly, 
their cramming ability, as tested by the success of 
their pupils at competitive examinations. Their 
skill as teachers of large classes, and knowledge 
of the practical details of school organization 
and administration, are looked upon as quite 
minor points. This may be seen from an in- 
spection of the advertising columns in our 
educational papers.* As long as schools and 

* The advertisement (March, 18S4) for a new head-master at 
the Leeds Grammar School is instructive in this connection. It 
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classes are small, this want of a preparatory 
training mattered little, but now it is becoming 
a most pressing necessity ; and if a training of 
some kind and the acquisition of a teaching 
diploma were made compulsory, it would give 
the schoolmaster's calling a cohesiveness and 
professional standing which it is quite devoid 
of at present. Such a reform would have the 
further good effect of keeping out of school- 
work all who were not seriously intending to 
follow it up, and who do not, therefore, make 
any effort to interest themselves in the work. 
It is, of course, very desirable that young men 

b^ins by informing all whom it may concern that the present 
head-master is ** elevated" to the Deanery of Carlisle, hence 
implpng that the head -master of the chief school of a town 
of a quarter of a million people is . inferior in importance to a 
dean ; and it also illustrates the illogical passage from one pro> 
fession to another. The advertisement proceeds to state that 
the head-master must be a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, 
and the chance of getting suitable candidates is further narrowed 
by the requirement of **full clerical orders.*' Finally, as a 
sort of after-thought, it is mentioned that *' some experience in 
tuition " is essential. 
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who are intending to enter the civil service or 
the Church should be able to find some remune- 
rative employment while they are waiting, but 
if educational matters were on a proper footing, 
it would be no more possible for them to become 
assistant-masters in schools than for them to 
practise at the bar or assist in a hospital. If a 
man while waiting for a scholastic appointment 
were allowed to practise surgery or navigate a 
man-of-war, his incompetence would be more 
noticeable, but really not greater than in the 
former case. It is the popular opinion that any 
one, if possessed of a little education, will do 
for a schoolmaster ; and perhaps as things have 
been, and indeed to some extent still are, the 
popular opinion is not far wrong. But if we 
are to do for higher what we are doing for 
elementary education ; if we are to raise it out 
of the chaos in which it lies ; if we are to bring 
it in England even half-way up to the point it 
has reached in Germany, the professional train- 



\ 
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ing of the future schoolmaster will have to be 
regarded as a matter of the first importance. 
He must not only be master of the subjects 
he has to teach, but he must know how to 
teach them, not to two or three selected clever 
pupils, but to large classes. He must be made 
acquainted with all the various wiles and devices 
for maintaining the interest and the attention of 
his class. He must know how to divide his time 
between the various processes of examination, 
revision, and teaching ; how to arrange, inspect, 
and examine school-work effectively ; what por- 
tions of the subject should be done at school 
and at home, what are the special difficulties in 
each subject he has to teach, and the best 
method of overcoming them ; how to use his 
blackboard and maps ; on what principle to 
award marks, and how to make out lists of 
various kinds ; how to manage his terminal 
reports ; how to preserve order and repress the 
unruly ; and the hundred other things which an 
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efficient teacher should know. With the modern 
class-room system — the only efficient system for 
a large school, where every one has his diffi- 
culties to himself, and has no chance of seeing 
an experienced teacher conduct a class — it is 
almost impossible to learn these things after 
receiving an appointment ; and men often grow 
old at their work without apparently having the 
faintest conception that there are any particular 
or special methods in existence for the efficient 
teaching of such subjects as grammar, geography, 
or spelling respectively. It has been shown how 
differently they manage matters in Germany in 
this respect. There teachers from the lowest 
to the highest form a compact professional 
body, entering on their duties, like other pro- 
fessional men, with their capacity to under- 
take them guaranteed by a recognized diploma, 
and with age and experience advancing step 
by step to the more dignified and responsible 
posts. 
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To sum up this portion of the subject ; the 
points which require consideration in the reform 
and extension of higher education in England 
are these : — 

1. The increase of the number of schools ; the 

regulation and co-ordination of their work ; 
and the placing of classical and scientific 
schools upon the same footing. 

2. The lowering of the fees, by more econo- 

mical administration, by State grants, and 
by the endowments. 

3. The improvement of school buildings, to be 

obtained by insisting upon their being 
built within reasonable limits upon certain 
approved models. 

4. The founding of boarding establishments, 

where boys from the country shall be 
boarded at cost price. 

5. The training of masters. 

Nothing but the intervention of the State can 
secure these much-needed changes, though they 
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could no doubt be brought about in England 
through the action of local educational boards 
partaking of the nature partly of our school 
boards and partly of our endowed school 
trustees. These boards should be charged with 
the provision of high schools for not less than 
30 per thousand of the population, for which 
building grants should be obtainable when neces- 
sary, and to which annual payments of some- 
thing like £2 for each scholar should be made 
by the State as long as the school is conducted in 
a satisfactory manner. This would, of course, 
involve an annual inspection, which would be a 
much more complicated matter than in an ele- 
mentary school. It might, however, be simplified 
by the Government inspector simply reporting on 
the elementary work and general arrangements, 
and allowing the school to offer as a test of its 
higher work the report of some one of the several 
recognized university examining bodies. An 
inspection conducted on the lines of those of the 

K 
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elementary schools, and followed by a grant on* 
similar principles, would be quite impossible. 
The exact means by which we are to bring into 
existence and maintain a system of higher 
schools comparable to any extent with those of 
Germany is, however, a matter of detail with 
which this brief essay is not concerned. 

Experience, both in England and in Germany, 
seems to show that the number of girls requiring 
a higher education is about half that of boys. 
One girls' school for every two boys' schools 
would, therefore, probably be sufficient The 
more restricted curriculum would render it un- 
necessary to have more than one type of school, 
offering, as m those for boys, a comparatively 
elementary course in its lower department, and 
a more advanced one in its upper portion. The 
fees and general arrangements should be the 
same as for boys. 

Of late years commercial depression and other 
incidents have called the attention of English 
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people to the fact that there exist in Germany 
and other continental countries special institu- 
tions intended to bring what is taught in the 
schools into immediate contact with practical 
life. These may be comprised under the general 
name of Technical Schools, and their work 
has lately been the subject of an exhaustive 
inquiry by a Royal Commission. These in- 
stitutions vary much in character and aim. 
Some are intended merely to impart elementary 
but exact scientific instruction in the principles 
which underlie the various handicrafts, such 
as carpenting, shoemaking, etc. ; while others, 
like the Stuttgart Polytechnic, treat of the 
application of the highest mathematics and 
the results of chemical and physical research, 
to the manufactures and constructive arts 
We shall have no difficulty in organizing and 
developing schools of the first named and more 
elementary character in England should it be 
thought desirable — indeed, there are som< 
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already springing into existence and doing useful 
work ; but with the respect to the latter and 
more advanced class the matter is not so simple. 
It has been already shown that the bulk of 
those who attend the Stuttgart Polytechnic are 
matriculated students of mature age, who have 
for the most part gone through the complete 
course at a Real School or some equivalent 
institution. A reference to the syllabus of the 
Real School will show what this means, viz. 
that before entering at the Polytechnic they 
have studied, in addition to the ordinary sub- 
jects and modem languages, trigonometry, de- 
scriptive and practical geometry, conies, integral 
and differential calculus, several branches of 
drawing, together with physics, chemistry, and 
other branches of science. 

But in England we have nothing comparable 
to the Real School as a feeder of the higher 
Technical School. The nearest approaches to it 
are our modern second grade school, which dis- 
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misses its pupils at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen before they reach higher work at all, and 
the few scattered first grade schools which take 
up modern subjects to any extent worth con- 
sideration. Consequently, in the few attempts 
which have been made in the direction of higher 
technical institutions it has been found that the 
would-be students of adult age who present 
themselves are for the most part not only few 
in number, but as a rule far too ignorant to 
grapple with advanced work at all, and it has 
been found necessary to give elementary instruc- 
tion in mathematics and science, and even in 
ordinary school subjects. Moreover, most of the 
adult students are only prepared to attend 
evening classes a few hours a week ; and to find 
a use for the building and occupation for the 
teachers, an ordinary day school open to boys 
of the usual school age is opened, and thus the 
proposed Technical Institution becomes what we 
may call an elementary Real School with evening 
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science classes, entering into competition with 
the other schools in the way so common in 
England. This will always be the case to a 
large extent till our higher schools are properly 
developed and in a position to supply a stream 
of students qualified to take up higher scientific 
and technical instruction. 

While our technical schools sink down to a 
large extent to elementary work, we find some 
of our first grade town schools which are large 
enough to form a modem side, giving higher 
technical instruction, and thus introducing 
another element of chaos, the technical institu- 
tion, for example, teaching elementary chemis- 
try, and the school analytical chemistry and 
dyeing ; whereas, if things were properly ordered 
the technical institution would begin where the 
school leaves off, the latter devoting itself mainly 
to pure science, and the former to applied. Not 
only our technical institutions, but the large 
provincial colleges, such as those of Leeds, 
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Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, and 
even the Owens College at Manchester, the 
College of the Victoria University, all of which 
are supposed to be devoted to the work of 
supplementing the schools, really compete with 
the latter to a large extent, very many of their 
students being merely boys of school age. 
That this is really intended by the authorities 
of those institutions will be manifest when it is 
mentioned that the minimum age for candidates 
for admission is — at Manchester and Leeds, 14 ; 
at Newcastle, 1 5 ; and the other institutions, as 
a rule, admit boys equally young, either indis- 
criminately or on passing an examination of the 
most elementary character. It is not denied 
that these colleges do higher work also, and the 
well-known names which appear on their pro- 
spectuses are a guarantee that they are in a 
position to efficiently impart the most advanced 
instruction in their special subjects ; but the fact 
that they find it necessary to prepare for their 
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'higher work by converting themselves in a large 
measure into schools, shows how necessary it 
is that our schools should be reformed and 
popularized before w^e can hope to fill our 
higher scientific and technical colleges with such 
students as fill the corresponding institutions in 
Germany. It seems to be thought here that the 
provision of a building and a stafT of professors is 
all that is needed ; but the students are equally 
necessary to complete the undertaking, and the 
success of our higher technical colleges, when 
we get them, will ver}- largely depend upon 
the character of the schools from which these 
students come. If the higher schools remain 
as they are — few, unsuitable, and expensive — 
a great deal of the energy of our technical 
institutions will still have to be devoted to 
preparatory work which ought to be done 
elsewhere. 

Educational, like all other reform, must be 
preceded by a thorough knowledge of the weak- 
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nesses and deficiencies of the existing arrange- 
ments, and of what is really needed. If this 
brief and imperfect essay contributes in any 
small degree to this end, it will have served its 
purpose. 
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fluence on Irish Politics. Crown Svo, 5^. 

BAGOTy Alan, C.i?.— Accidents in Mines: their Causes and 
Prevention. Crown Svo, dr. 

The Principles of Colliery Ventilation. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged. Crown Svo, 5^. 

BAKER, Sir Sherston, Bart, — The Laws relating to Quarantine. 
Cro¥ni Svo, 12s, 6d, 

BALDWIN, Capt, J, H,—T\iQ Large and Small Game of 
Bengal and the North-^Western Provinces of India. 
With 18 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 4to, 
lof. 6d, 

BALLIN, Ada S. and F. Z.— A Hebrew Grammar. With 
Exercises selected from the Bible. Crown Svo, 7^. 6d, 

BARCLA y, ^<§ar.— Mountain Life in Algeria. With numerous 
Illustrations by Photogravure. Crown 4to, I fix. 

BARLOW, James If.— The Ultimatum of Pessimism. An 
Ethical Study. Demy Svo, fix. 

BARNES, JTiV/ttiw.— Outlines of Redecraft (Logic). With 
English Wording. Crown Svo, 3X. 

BAUR9 Ferdinand, Dr. PA.— A Philological Introduction to 
Greek and Latin for Students. Translated and adapted 
from the German, by C. Kegan Paul, M.A., and E. D. 
Stone, M. A Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

BELLARS, Rev. fT.— The Testimony of Conscience to the 
Truth and Divine Origin of the Christian Revela- 
tion. Bumey Prize Essay. Small crown Svo, 3x. 6d, 

BELLINGHAM, Henry, Jl/. P. —Social Aspects of Catholicism 
and Protestantism in their Civil Bearing upon 
Kations. Translated and adapted from the French of M. le 
Baron de Haulleville. With a preface by His EmiaexvcA. 
Cardinal Manning. Second «ad OyBK^x Y^ssfesi^* ^xcr^ra 
5ro, jx. 6d. 
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BELLINGHAM II, Bchches Graham, -AJ-p^ and Do^vmas of 
Spanish Travel. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. 

BENNy Alfred JF.~The Greek Philosophers. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo, 28J. 

BEKTy J. Theodore,— GenodL I How the Republic Rose and Fell. 
With 18 Illustrations. Demy Svo, i8j. 

BLOOMFIELDy The Z^<3^.— Reminiscences of Court and Dlx)- 
lomatic Life. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown %\Oy 6s, 

BLUNTy The Ven, ArchdeacofL^-The Divine Patriot, and other 
Sermons. Preached in Scarborough and in Cannes. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 4s, 6d, 

BLUNTy Wilfred .S.— The Future of Islam. Crown Svo, fix. 

BONWICJCy 7., /^-^.a6'.~Py^amid Facts and Fancies. Crown 

Svo, ss, 

BOUVERIE'PUSEY, S, E, ^.—Permanence and Kvolution. 

An Inquiry into the Supposed Mutability of Animal Types. 
Crown Svo, ^s, 

BOWEN, H, C, ^/.y4.— Studies in Knglish. For the use of Modem 
Schools. Third Edition. Small crown Svo, \s, 6d, 

Knglish Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. Svo, is, 

BRADLEY, F, /f,—'nie Principles of Logic. Demy Svo, iCv. 

BRIDGETT, Re7>, T. J?.— History of the Holy Eucharist In 
Great Britain. 2 vols. Demy Svo, iZs, 

BRODRICK, the Hon, G, C— Political Studies. Demy Svo, 14J. 

BROOKE, Rev, S, ^.— Life and I-etters of the Late Rev. F. ^WT. 
Robertson, M.A. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with Robertson's Sermons. 2 vols. AVith Steel 
Portrait. *is, 6d, 
II. Library Edition. With Portrait. Svo, I2X. 
III. A Popular Edition. In I vol., Svo, 6s, 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, p, 6a, 

The Spirit of the Christian Idf e. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

Theology In the Knglish Poets.— Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Bums. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, $s, 

Christ in Modern Life. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

Sermons. First Series. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5J-, 

Sermons, Second Series. Sixth and Q\«a^ Edition. Crown 
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BROWN, Rev, J, Baldwin, B.A.—The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Doctrine of Annihilation In the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, M, 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Tliird Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

BROWN, S. Borton, B.A,—The Fire Baptism of all Flesh; 
or, the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

BROWNBILL, 7^/5«.— Principles of English Canon Law. 
Part I. General Introduction. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

BROWNE, W. R.^The Inspiration of the New Testament. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. NORRIS, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

BURTON, Mrs. R/cAard.—The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. Cheaper Edition in one volume. 
Large post 8vo. ys, 6d, 

BUSBECQ, Ogkr Ghisclin aV.— His Life and Letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A., and F. H. Blackburne Daniell, 
M.A. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 24J. 

CARPENTER, W, B,, LL.D., M,D., F,R,S., ^/f.— The Principles 
of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 12s, 

CERyANTES.^The Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. A New Translation from the Originals of 1605 and 
1608. By A. J. Duffield. With Notes. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 

Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with Translation into 
English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by James Y. 
Gibson. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

CHEYNE, Rev. T ATI— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 25^. 

CLAIRAUT. — Klements of Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines. With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d. 

CLAYDEN, P, fT.— England under Lord Beaconsfleld. The 
Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 ^o 
the beginning of x88o. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Samuel Sharpe. Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

CLIFFORD, Samuel.— What Think Te of Christ ? Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CLODD, Edward, F.R.A.S.— The Childhood of the "World : a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Tvn\«s»» ^^"^^^>:^ "'SiJi^KNss^w. 
CroYHi 8vo, 31. 

A Special Edition Cot Sc\ioo\ft« is« 
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CLODD, Edward, F.R^A^.—continued, 

The Childhood of Religions. Inclading a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends Eighth Thonsuid. 
Crown 8vo, 51. 

A Special Edition for Schools. \s, 6d, 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish Histoiy to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo, 6x. 

COGHLAN, y. Cole, D.D.—Tlie Modem Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Yeij Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Rojial, Dublm. New and Cheaper Editioii. 
Crown 8vo, 71. 6d, 

COLERIDGE, .S^im.— Memoir and letters of Sara Coleridge. 
Edited by her Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With 
Portrait 7j. 6d, 

Collects Kxemplified. Being lUastrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of " A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels." Edited 
by Ae Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown 8vo, 51. 

CONNELL, A, A^.^Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown 8to, 5;. 6d, 

The Kconomic Revolution of India. Crown 8vo, 51. 

CORY, William.— A. Guide to Modem English History. Part I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, 9s. Ptot II.— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., iijr. 

COTTERILL, H. B.—An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown 8vo, 71. 6d. 

COXf Riu. Sir Georgt W,, Af.A.^ Bart.—K History of Greece from 
the Karliest Period to the end of the Persian "War. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8yo, 36^. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. 
Demy 8yo, i6x. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8to^ 6r. 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 71. 6tL 

COX, Rev, Sir G. W,, M.A.<, Bart,, and JONES, Eustace Htnton,-- 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second 
Edition, in I voL Crown 8vo, 6x. 

COX^ Rev, Samuel, /?./>.— Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Savioor 
of all Men ? Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

The Genesis of KvU, and other Sennouat xoao:^! ^s^QsUory. 
Tblrd Edition. Crown 8vo, ts. 
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COXf Rev. Samueif D.D, — €(mHntud, 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. 
DemySvo, 15^. 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to " Salvator Mundi." i6mo, \s, 

CRA VENy Mrs,— A Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

CRA WFURD, Ojwdt/^/.— Portugal, Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

CROZIER^ John Beatite, M,B,—Tiie Religion of the Future. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Cyclopaedia of Common Things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Large post 8vo, Js, 6d, 

DAVIDSON^ Rev, Samuel^ D,D,^ LL,D,-^a.non of the Bible: 

Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. Third and Revised 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

The Doctrine of X4ast Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

DA yiDSOJV, Thomas,— The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DAWSON^, Geo,^ M.A, Prayers, \irith a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 

Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Three Books of God : Nature, History, and Scripture. 
Sermons edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DE yONCOURTy Madame Marie,— 'VULOle&onne Cookery. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

DE LONG, Lieut, Com, G, fT.— The Voyage of the Jeannette. 
The Ship and Ice Journals of. Edited by his Wife, Emma 
De Long. With Portraits, Maps, and many Illustrations on 
wood and stone. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. ^6s, 

DESPREZ, Phillip 5., -^.Z?.— Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, 12^. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z?.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, \2s. 

Studies in Literature, ivS^-i^^l* ^>esioTAwAO!L«b.\fcx^^^^'ci^ 
Laxgt post 8vo, dr. 
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DUFFIELD^ A, y.— Don Quixote : his Critics and Conixnen- 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel dk 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them idL A handy lx)ok for general readers. 
Crown 8to, 31. dd, 

DU MONCELt Count, — The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 lUostrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, y. 

EDGEWORTHy F, K— Mathematical Psychics. An Essaj on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
is. 6d. 

Kducational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent L^islation. Crown Syo!, 
21. td. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Kducational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
3^. (td. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
y. td. 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of EduQAtion, Oi^nization and Disdplme. By Joseph Landon. 
Seeped Edition, dr. 




nth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Libraxy E^tion, 6j. ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

ELSDALEt /fewy.— Studies in Tennyson^ Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

ELYOTy Sir Thomas. — The Boke named the Gouemour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by pennission of her Majesty from Hoi- 
bein*s Original Dravrings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 

Enoch the Prophet. The Book oC Archbishop Laurence's Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of " The Evolution of 
Christianity." Croi^-n 8vo, y. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 2S, 

^/C^uVS, Aranf.—The Story of Our Father^ Ix>ve, told to 
ChildroL, Sixth and Cheaper E^Xkio. V^'\\3di lE'oux Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS. 6d, 
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EVANS^ Marh-amtinued. 

A Book of Gozmnon Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use« compiled ezdizsivelj £k»!i the Uoily Scnp!txiiie&. 
Secund Ediucm. Fcap. 8to^ u. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Cioini 8to» 4;. 6JL 

The mug's Story-Book. In Three Pi2t& Fcaip. Svts i^ &^ 

•^* Parts L aad IL wilh Eight Elustrauons aad Two Picture Maps 

DOW ready. 

"Fan Kwae" at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 
By an old Resi'Jent. With Frontispiece. Crown Sro, 5;. 

FLECKER^ Rev, ^//Vc^n— Scripture Onomatology. Being Criuctl 
Notes 00 the Septiiagint and other versions. (>own Svo, jx. 6/. 

FLOREDICE, IV. IL—K Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
cronk'n 8vo, 5/. 

GARDINER, Samtul R., and J. BASS MULUKGER^ JIAvf,— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Luge 
Crown 8to, 9/. 

GARDNER, D^ruj^.^QuAire Bras, Ligny, and ^Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgimn, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy8vOy 16/. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investkation 
of Cliapters I. -IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter, 
Demy 8vo. 10/. 6d, 

GENNA, E. — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. SmaS crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

GEORGE, Henry. — Process and Poverty : An Inquiiy into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. F6st 
8vo, 7/. dd. Also a Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, ir. (>d Paper 
covers, I/. 

GIBSON, yames\ Y. —Journey to Parnassus. Composed by Miguel 
DE Cervantes Saavedra. Spanish Text, with Translation into 
English TerceU, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by. Crown 
8vo, 12/. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Medium 8vo, 12s. 

GLOVERt F,t M.A.^KxetnplSL Latlna. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francit Henry, Bart., QX.^ M.P,— >IL«s^^ ^v. 
W/th Portrait, Second Ed\l\oxv» IBs^^nSsj^- Cx^sfro.'^^^x^^^ 
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GOODENOUGHy Commodore J. (7.— Memoir of, with Extracts ficom 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow, With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 5j. 

•^* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 

Portrait. Square post 8vo, 141. 

GOSS£, Edmund fF.— Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Kurope. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, dr. 

Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, loj. 6d. 

GOULD i Rev, S, Barings M.A, — Germany, Present and Past. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7j. (>d, 

GO WAN, Major Walter E, — A. IvanofiT's Russian Gramnoiar. 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, dr. 

GOWERy Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. Second Edition. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 30;. 

GRAHAM, William, ^.^.— The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and SociaL Demy 8vo, dr. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.— The Gospel of the Divine I-ife : a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist Demy 8vo, 14s, 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H, N., M,A, — Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen 'World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Cro¥m 8vo, dr. 

HAECKEL, Prof, Emst,—The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition, Post 
8vo, 32/. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. ^Hth numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32J. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefiitoiy Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Half-Crown Series : — 

A I^ost Love. By Anna C. Ogle [Ashford Owen]. 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdalb. 

True ^SVords for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

jIj2 Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevik^o«. 

Travels with a X>onkey. By R. Ik Stwi»w». 
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Half-Crown SsKiss—ianiiniitif. 

Notes of Travel : being Eslracts from the Journals of Count VoN 

MOLTKE. 

• English Sonnets. CoUecled and Arranged by J. Dennis. 
London I-yrlca. By F. Locker, 
Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon K. H. 
Bavhes. 
BAWBIS, Hcv. H. R., //.^.—Current Coin. Materialism— TKe 
De vii — Cri m e— Drunkenness— Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— Tlie Sabbath. Fifth and Cheaper Editioo. Crown 8vo, y. 
Arro-ws In the Air. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

»8vo, SI. 
Speecli in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 
Ttioughts for the Times. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, 
Ciown Svo, y. 
Unseclarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. Svo, II. &/, 
HAWKINS, Ed:mrds Comeyford. — Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the Parish Church of Lcatherhead. Crown Svo, 6j. 
HA WTHOBNE, mihanii!.—'Wot\LS. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Laige post Svo, ^s. dd. each volume. 
Vol. I. Twice-told Tales. 

*II. Mosses fkom an Old Manse. 
in. The House of the Seven Gables, A\d The Snow 
IV. The Wondekbook, Tanglewood Tales, anl> Geand- 
pather's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 
VL The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 
.^\' \ Our Old Ho.ue, and English Note-Books. 
IX, American Note-Books. 
X. Fresch and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Feltok, The Dollivkr Romance, Fanshawe, 
and, in an Appendix, Ths Ancestral I'ootstep. 
XIL Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
__ Sketch of Hawthokne. 



HA YES, A. H., Jj«jr.— Now Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 

With Map and 60 Illustrations, Crown Svo, gj. 
HENNESSY, Sir John /V-— Ralegh in Ireland, With his Letters 

on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 

Svo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, lor. bd. 
HENRY, Fhilip.—'a\a.T\es and Ldelle'cs oE. ?^\>jei \ri V,k:^-«»» 

Henbv Lee, M.A. Lar^e ciowti ^no, Is, ^id, 
M/DE, ^/*«-/.— The Age to CoTOft. Smaftwo-^^^'^^''^''-^*^ ■ 
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HIME, Major H, W, Z., ^.^.— Wagnerism : A Protest. Crown 
8vo, 2j. 6d. 

HINTON, y.—Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with 
an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait 
engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, &f. dd. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ix. 

HOLTIIAMy E, C.—Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation. With three maps. Lai^e crown Svo, 9J. 

HOOPER^ Mary, — Little Dinners : How to Serve them with 
Klegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2j. 6^. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 2j. dd, 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
• for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition, Crown 
Svo, 2J. dd, 

HOPKINS^ Ellice,— JJite and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens, Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, &r. 6d. 

Work amongst Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 
Svo, 3^". 6d. 

HOSPITAUER, ^.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 

Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, I2j. dd, each volume. 

Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

Vol. II. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown Svo, 3J. dd, 

HUGHES, Henry,— n:\xQ Redemption of the "World. Crown 8vo, 

3J. dd, 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev. E,, Z>.C.Z.— The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy Svo, 91, 

HUTTONj Arthur, M.A,—T:hQ Anglican Ministry: Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre&ce 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy Svo, 14s, 

HUTTON, Rev, C. /?".— Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures, 
Crown Svo, 2s, dd. 

7J/ TJ/URN, Everard i^— Among the Indians of British 
Guiana,. Being Sketches, chkfty anthropologic, from iht, 
Jjotenor 0/ British Guiana, \Vithnum«o\is\vL\3&\x«.\iQiiv T^«dk| 
Svo. 
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JENKINS, -£■., anil RAYMOND, 7- —The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edilion, Revised. Crown Svo, 6i. 

JENKINS, Hcv. R. C, ^/".J.— The Prlvileeo of Peter, and the 
Cliiims of the Roman Church confronteil with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Topes themselves. Fcap. 
Svo, 31. &f. 

ySRVIS, Rm. IF. ^;rt/fj\— The GaUican Church and the 
Hevolutlon. A Sequel to the History of (he Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, lEj. 

JOEL, /.^A Consura Manual and Shipowiier's and Shlp- 
iriaater'a Practical Guide In their Transactions 
Abroad. Wilh Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish \ Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of Ihe Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in Britisli Stonijardsi and Forms of Cai;sular and 
Notarial Acls. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

JOHNSTONE, C. F., jl/.^.— Historical Abstracts : being OulUnes 
of the History of some of the less known Stales of Europe. 
Crown 8yo, 71. dd. 

JOLLY, Willism, F.R.S.E., i!c.~ThB Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of hia 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo, with etched portrait, gj. 

JONES, C. /i.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, &. 
JOYCE, P. W., LL.D., clc.—0\A. Celtic Romances. Translated 

from the Gaelic. Crown Svo, "js, bil, 
JOi'NES, J. i.— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 

Second edition. Small crown 8vo, is. bd. 
KAVFMANN, Rev. M., i'..*.— Socialism ! its Nature, its Dangers, 

and ils Remedies considered. Crown Svo, 71. bd. 
Utopias ; or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomw 

More to Karl Marx. Crown Svo, 51. 
J"./lFi34u</^.-Free Trade In Land. Edited by his Widow. With 

Preface by the Right Hon, John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 

Crown Svo, 51. 
KEMPIS, Thsmas d.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 

Lihrary Edilion, 61, ; or vellum, ^l. bd. The Red Lme Edition, 

fcap. 8vo, red edges, ar. &/. The Cabinet Edilion, small Svo, 

cloth limp, \s. ; cloth boards, red edges, ti. dd. The Miaiature 

Edition, red edges, 32mo, li. 
•«• All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindinip 
KENT, C, — Corona Cathollca ad Petri succeasorls Peds.. 

Oblata. De Summi Pontiflcts LsoqIs, 'SiWV. to*.- 
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KETTLE WELL, Rev. 5". —Thomas a Kempis and the BtOthers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 
3or. 

KIDD^ Joseph, M,D. — The La^nrs of Therapeutics ; of, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

KINGSFORD, Anna, iI/.Z>.— The Perfect "Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, -^.^4.— Letters and Memories of his I-ife. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Thirteenth Cabinet E(£tion. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, I2r. 

♦i>* Also a New and Condensed Edition, iii one volume. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, dr. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Also a new aiid condensed 
Edition in one volume, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6j. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Harrison. Third Edition. Crotm 8vo, 7j. td, 

frue "Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo/ 2r. 6^. 

KNOX, Alexander A, — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

LAND ON Joseph, — School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LAURIE, S, 5".— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

LEE, Rev. F. G., D.C.L.—The Other World ; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15J. 

Lietters from a Toung Kmigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— P^ Draft Code of Criminal Lai»r and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21J. 

LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—The Populaf Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1S81. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LINDSA Y, W. Lauder, M.D.— Mind In the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 

Vol. -I. — ^Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, Walter.— The Hope of the ^World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

ZONSDALE, Margaret.Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portraits 
Twenty-Efdi Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

^OffCO^^, CAarUs.'—A Blograpby. B7 the koStXiat ot " St, Teresa.'^ 
ATeTT and Cheaper Edition. CrovmSvo. W\V\v^ox\x«A., v»^* 
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LYTTON^ Edward Bulwer, Zord-^l.ite, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, The Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 

[Vols. 1. and IL just ready. 

MACHIAVELLT, A%^f<?/).— Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus UlYius, Translated from the lUlian by NiNiAN HiLL 
Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, I2j. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, ds, 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander, — How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MACNAUGHT^ Rev. >/;».— Coena Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 141. 

MACWALTER, Rev. G, ^.— Life of Antonis Rosmini Serbati 
(Founder of the Institute of Charity). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, price 12s.' 

MAGNUS, ^rj.— About the Jeiiirs since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile tiU the English Exodus. Small crowH 8vo, 6x. 

MAIR^ R. S,, M.D,, F.R,C,S.E.—The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 35. 6d. 

MALDEN, Henry ^///>/.— Vienna, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
I2th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4r. td. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Centuiy. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6j. 

MARKHAM, Capt, Albert Hastings, R,N.—The Grreat Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Isbjdm 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or. Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 41. dd, 

MARTJNEAU, Gertrude.— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

MAVDSLEY, H, ilf.Z?.— Body and WiU. Being an Essa^ cc.^^ 
ceming Will, in its Metaphysical, PVi-^^V^^^-o^^ ^xsL^^^Sias^^s^^ 
Aspects. 8vo, I2x, 
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A/iGK A 77/, Terence, — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

MIUiEDITir, il/./^.— Theotokos, the Example for "Woman. 
Dedicated, by j>ermis8ion, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, ix. 6dl 

Af/LLER, EdwanL^ThQ History and Doctrines of IrvingisxQ ; 
or, the fio-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25/. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7/. 6(i, 

A! INCH IN, 7. G, -Bulgaria since the 'War : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6^. 

AHTFORD, Berfram,— ^Through the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With five Illustrations. Demy Svo, 14s. 

Afll^ARTt S/, CV<>r^.— Nature and Thought : An Introduction tp a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy Svo, lor. 6d, 

AfOCKI.ER, ^.— A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. Svo, $s, 

AlOI.ESnVR77r, Rev. IV. Nassau, ^.^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

AtOREIJ., ^. A*.— Kuclid Simplified in Method and X4angaage. 
Dcin); a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
Fixnich Works, appro\'ed by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6/. 

MORSE, /T. ^., />*,/>.— First Book of Zoology. With nnmerous 
Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2x. 6d» 

MlfRn/y, ^n A'iV^<?Aw.— The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
consudcred in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy Svo, iSr. 

NEISOX 7. -^., AT.-rf.— A Prospectus of the SclentiflLc Study 
of the HindCl Law. Demy Svo, 95-. 

NEnWAX, /. ff., />./>•— CharacterisUcs from the W^riUngs 

of. Beinc Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Autho?s personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Poftiait. 
Crown Svo> w. 

^^^ A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 

be had, 2f. 6^^ 

,ySJrj/AX, EhMcts Jri/&fM.->Kssays on Diet. Small crown Siro^ 
chsh limp, 2X. 

^♦w* n'<i4rt2ier. By LosiV Small cronn Vs^ «k «* 
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NICHOLSON, Edward Synm.—Ttie Gospel according to tha 
Hebrews. II3 Fiagmenis Translaied and Annotaled wUh a 
Critical Analysis of tlie External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, gi, 6d, 

A New Cooimetitary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, izi. 

NICOLS, Arthur, F.C.S., /■.ff.f?.^.— Chapters from tho Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introductiao to Geology and 
Fal^onlology. With numerous Uluslnitions. Crown 8vo, 51, 

ffOPS, Marianne— Class I-essona on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Eletiients. Crown 8vo, 21. 6ii 

Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatiana. For Readers of 
the Authorized Version or the Original Greek. Demy Svo, is. 6d. 

Nuoes : Exehcises on the Syntax of the Puntic School Latin 
Pkimer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each I/. 
%• The Three Parts can also be had bound together, y. 

OATES, Frani, F./i.G.S.—Mata.belo Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Dates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy Svo, 21s. 

OGLE, IV., M.D.. A/?.C./'.— AristoUe on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduetioa and Notes. Royal Svo, \2s. &/. 

Oken Lorenz, Life of. By ALEXANOEa Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken's Correspondence, and Portrait of 
the Professor. From the German by Alfred Tolk. Crown 
Svo, 6j. 



OTTLEY, H. BUkmtelh.—'lYi& Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 

Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo, 31. (,J. 
Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, "Winchester, Rugby, 

"Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 

Ctown 8vo, 6j. 
OWEN, F. ^/.— John Keats i a Study. Crown 8to, &. 
OWEN, Rev. Jioifrt, ^,ZJ,— SancUitaVa C.a\:iiQVi.t-OTii.\OT^"'4K«5<, <5. 
^ Sainls. With Nntw. r.Tilirp"\. "P.^i^PcfttA. ^-cA'S ^'sto^ -^wae^ 
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OXENHAM^ Rev, F, Nutambe.^'SNtYiSLl is the Truth as to Kver- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

0X0IVI£NSES,—B,omani3m,9 Protestantism, Anglicanism. 

Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's ''Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

PALMER, the late WiHiam.'— Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d, 

Parchment Ulbrary. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, dr. ; vellum, 7^. 6d, each volume. 

Bnglish Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. With minature frontis- 
pieces by W. B. Richmond. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H..G. Glindoni. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
DoBSON, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Tear. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Dajrs throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of tbe 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R. A 

Shakspere's "Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Kighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Kdgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay aa his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowdbn. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the D«ith Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, AR. A 

Of the Imitation of Christ. B^ Thomas k Kempis. A 
revised TVansIation. With Fxon\isp\«cit oo. India, v^per, from ^ 
Desigix by W. B, Richmond, 
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Parchment UihTSLTY— continued, 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshb Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

. Tennyson's " In Memoriam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

PARSLOE, Jo5eph,-<^MT Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descnptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6^*. 

PAUL^ C, A^^flw.— Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^-. 6d, 

PAULf Alexander, — Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6^. 

PEARSON^ Rev, 5'.— "Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, y. 

PENRICEy Maj, J,, B,A.^A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
"Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 21s, 

PESCffEL, Dr, Oscar.— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9^. 

PETERS, F. ^.— The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8to, 6s, 

PHIPSON, J5.— The Animal X40re of Shakspeare's Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9^. 

PWGEONy Z?.— An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o*^ to o^. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 7'^* 6d, 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy, — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5j. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R, A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.6., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev, H., Ort- 
terill, D.D., and Rev, T. YIhiti.i.k« »^,K. ^v^^oSicC^^^iass^ 
J vol., 15^*. 
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Pulpit Commentary, *T}xq— continued, 

Cxodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. 
Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Third Edition. 
2 vols., i&r. 

I4eviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15X. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R, Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
E^tion. 1 5 J. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Third 
edition. 15^. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De 
PressensA, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12^. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statiiam, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M. A. Fourth Edition, los. 6d, 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Suth Edition. 15^. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De Pressensi^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition. 15^. 

£zra, Nehemiah, and Bsther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
ExELL. Sixth Edition. I vol., 12s. 6d. 

JTeramiah. By the Rev. J. K. Cheyne, M.A. ; with Homilies 
by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. ]. VJAXt^li.K.^ «34^ Rev. D. 
YouNGf B.Af Vol. I., i§s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M. A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. % vols. 
Third Edition. 2ix. 

PUSEY, Z>r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, $s, 

QUILTER, Harry,— '' The Academy," 1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE, Frank R, K— The New PolitiCus. Small crown 8vo, 

25, dd. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, u. 6^. 

RENDELL, y. ^.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, IS, 6d, 

REVNOzhs, Rev. y. fK— The Supernatural In Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14J, 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

RIBOT, Prof, 7}^.— Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, 91. 

ROBERTSOI^t The late Rev. F. W,, M,A,—XAte and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait* 
Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait, lis* 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, ts. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 
3r. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2j. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
%• A Portrait of the late Rev. F, W. Robet^soti^ m^xscX^ Vst^sassssss^ 
can be had, 2s. 6d% 
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Rosmini Serbati (Life of)- By G. Stuart MacWalter. % vols. 
8vo. [Vol. I. now ready, I2j. 

Rosxnlni's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SulV origine delle idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Vols. I. and II. now ready, idr. ^u:h. 

Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8vo, idr. 

RULEy Martin, -/»/.^.— The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21J. 

SALVATOR, Archduke Ludmg,—Jj&v\LOsXQ.f the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, los, 6d, 

SAMUEL, Sydney J/.— Jewish Life In the Kast. Small cro^-n 
8vo, 3^. 6d. 

SA YCE, Rev, Archibald Henry, — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 25x. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, lOr. (>d, 

SCOONES, W, Baptiste,—TouT Centuries of English I4etters3 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, dr. 

SHILLITO, Rev, Joseph,^'SS[orDATk\ioo& : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

SHIPLEY, Rev, Orby, J/. ^.—Principles of the Faith in Rela- 
tion to Sin. Topics for Thought in Tunes of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three Dajrs to 
Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalik yon 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4^. td, 

SMITH, Edward, M,D,, LL.B,^ Z^.^.^*.— Tubercxilar Consump- 
tion in Its Karly and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SPEDDING, 5^/w^j.— Revie^HTS and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, I2r. 6d, 

Evenings wi\Xi a Revieiver; or, Bacon and Macanlay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by O. S. Vv»iali&^ Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, iSs, 
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STAFFER, /"aa/. — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as piescnted in Sbakspeoie's Flays. 
Translated by EMILY J. Carey, Large post 8to, isj. 

STEVENSON, Rev. IV. J^— Hymns for the Church and Home. 

P Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. FLEMtNG Stevenson. 
The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :— I. For Public 
Worship.— IL For Family and Private Worship. — IIL 
For Children. 
*^* Published in various forms and piiees, (he Utter ranging 
from id. to 6i. 
Lists and full particulais will be famished on application 
to the Publishers. 



With Frontispiece by Walter Crane, 

Virginibus Puerisque, ani! other Papers. Crown Svo, 6r. 
Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Sm.ill crown Svo, ^s. 6i/. 

STSECKER- WISUCENUS.—Oteaaia Chemistry. Translated and 
Ediled, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Gseenaway, F.LC. Demy Bvo, iu. 



SWEDENSORG, Etaan.—He Cultu 6t Amore Dei ubl Agitur 
de TelJiirls ortu. Paradise et Vivarlo, turn de Prl- 
mogenltl Seu Adami Nattvltate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 51. 

SYME, Zloi'ii— Representative Governnaent In England, Its 
Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6j. 

TAYLOR, Rev. Isaac.—TtiB Alphabet. An Aceonnt of the Origin 

and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 

Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 361. 
Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 

Kev. J. S, ExELi, Rev. Charles Neil, and Rev, Jacob 

Stephenson. 6 vols. Super toyal Svo. 

[Vol. 1. now ready, iSs. 
THOM, 7. mmi!t<m.^l.s.-via of Life after the Mind of Christ. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, 71. td. 
THOMSON, J. Turithi!!.— Social Problems; or. An Inquiry 

into the Laws ol Influence. With DiagramB, Bciay Svo, 
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TIDMAN, Paul F.—Gq\& and Silver Money. Part I.—A Plain 
Statement Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, u. 

TIPPLE, Rev, S, ^.—Sunday Mornings at Norrvood. Prayers 

and Sermons. Crown 8vo, dr. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. 5C— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.— A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5x. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D,, /'.^.C.i'.— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, \2s, 

TWINING, Louisa, — ^Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during T^wenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 31. dd. 

TYLER, y.— The Mystery of Being: or, "WTiat Do "We 
Kno\fr ? Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

UPTON, Major R, Z>.— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, ioj. 6^/. 

VACUUS, Vialor.— Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Lattoral. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H, Halford,^'N&\pi Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25X. 

VILLARI, Professor, — Niccol6 Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48J. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon. C. P.— Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member <2 the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 25J. 

VOGT^ Lieut,'Col, Hermann,— The Cgyptian "War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, 6f. 

VOLCKXSOM, E, W. F.— Catechism of Klementary Modem 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 

VYNER, Lady Mary, — Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5J. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph,D,—i:iie Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

JVJiLLER, Rev, C, B,—The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Tilings, Demy 8vo, I2s, 
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WALPOLEf Chas. 6^<f^r^.— History of Ireland from the earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With $ Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, ioj. dd, 

WALSffE, Walter HayU, iJ/.Z?.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Kstimated. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. , 

WEDMORE, Frederick,— TYie Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

WHEWELL, WiUiam, D.D.—JHis Life and Selections from his 
" Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

WHITNEY, Prof, William Z>tw^>5/. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D.—PsalrxiSf Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

WILLIS, R., il/.^.— William Harvey. A History of the Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after 
Faithome. Demy 8vo, I4r. 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus.— lS:gYpi of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
CTaph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

The Recent Archaic Discovery of Egyptian Mummies 
at Thebes. A Lecture. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

WILSON, Lieut.-Coh C. 71— The Duke of Berwick, Marshall 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. A'ar/.— History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 28^. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 301. 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, lor. 6</. 

WREN, Sir Christopher.— His FamUy and His Times. With 
Ori^nal Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimorb. With Portrait. Demy 
bvo, I4r. 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward Z., M.D.—K Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System, "WltXv 2S» \V!LNisX\'a5C\'5K&. ^vss^k^ 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of ** Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4J. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.6., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8yo, 5^.' 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo, 4^. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition. Crown Svo, 5J. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5^. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

IX. The Neiw Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

X. The Science of Laiv. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of I-lght and Photography. ^ 
/?r. Hermann Vogel. Translation ttioioxi^^ Revised. With 
100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. CioNm ^no, V- 
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XVI. The Life and Gro"wth of Language. By Professor WUliam 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R,S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illuaitrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
r.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXVII. Modem Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Tlurd Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they aCfe 
Animal Life. By Karl Sem^w. N^VCtt a ^-k^'s* -a^^ 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Ciovm%^o, V* 
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XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Pirot 
J. Rosenthal. Third fidition. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Eklition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Eidition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : ivhat they are and mrhat they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. Bv Prof. 
E. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown ovo, ^, 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XXXVin. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and "Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LUD., F.R.S. 

Third E^tion. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLI II. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay m the Positive Psycho- 
logy, By Pro£ Th. Ribot Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x, 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott Second 
Edition. With Nimierous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By George Hermann 
Van Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

AX VIIL Fallacies. A View of Lo^c fcom \1« Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 



- 3SARRINGT0N, Capl. y. T.— England on the Defensive \ or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown Svo, 
with Map, 7j. &/. 
BRACKENBURY, Col. C. B., R.A., C.5.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Oillcers. 



\ 



IL The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 

applied to English Formations. By Lieut,-Col. 

Wilkbson Shaw. Fourth Edition. Willi 25 Plates and 

Maps. Small ciown Svo, gj. 
nL Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organisation and Tactics. 

By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 13 Plates. Second 

Edition. Small crown Svo, 61. 
IV. The Elenaents of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 

J. W. Buxton. Small crown Svo. Ts. &/. 

BROOKE, Major, C. K.—K Systena of Field Training. Small 

crown Svo, cIoUi limp, u. 
CLERY, C, Zuat.-Cn!.— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 

Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crovm Svo, gs. 
COLVILE, LuKt.-Col. C. /-.—Military Tribunals, Sewed, ai. 6,1. 
HARRISON, LUul.-Col. .ff.— The OfTicer's Memorandnm Book 

for Peace and "War. Thiid Edition, Oblong ^^i^o, roan, 

with pencil, Ji. 6d. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 

Ol'iicor. With Diagrams. Demy Svo. 12s. 
PARR, Cap!. If. Ilallam, C.Af.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 

Equipment of infantry and Staff Oflicers. Crown 

Bvo, li. 
SCNAW, Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 

Localities. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 

Svo, 31. td. 
SHADWELL, Maj.-Cm., C. .5. —Mountain Warfare, riustrated 

by the Campaign of 1799 in Switserknd. Being a Translation of 

the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 

Charles, Jomini, and otters. Also of Notes by General H. 

Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1633. With Appea- 
■^ dix. Maps, and Inlroductory Remarks. Demy Svo, 16;. ^^H 
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STUBS S, Lieut, -CoL R ^.—The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32J. 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR,— TliQ Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s, 

AUCHMUTYy A, C— Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vOy 
\5, 6d, 

A VIA,— The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Fcap.'^4to, 1 5 J. 

BANKS^ Mrs, G. Z.— Ripples and Breakers : Poems. Square 
8vo, $s, 

BARNES, William,— 'Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one voL Crown Svo^ 
ar. 6d. 

BAYNES, Rev, Canon H. R. — Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, td, 
%* This may also oe had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

BENNETT^ C. Fletcher,— IMe Thoughts. A New Volume of 
Poems. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. 

BEVINGTON^ Z. ^.— Key Notes. Sihall crown 8vo, 5j. 

BILLSO^i C, y,—T\ie Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

BOWEN, H. C, il/.^.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I.y II., and III., dd, 
each, and Part IV., u. 

BRYANTy TV, C— Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, Js, 6d. 
A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 

^yj^NNE, E. Fairfax. — Milicent ; a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6*. 

0&ldexx>n'a JDraxnBS s the Wondet-Woiking Magician — Life is a 
Vream—the Purgatory of St. PalncV* ttwis^a^»i \>1 li^^is 
^^RENcm MacCarthy. Post Svo, lOS, 
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Castilian Brothers (The), Chateaub riant, "Waldemar ; Three 

Tragedies ; and The Base of Sicily ; a Drama. IBy llie 

Author of " GineviB," &c. Crown Svo, 6j. 
Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in ta Cantos, 

By M. D, C. Crovm Svo, 71. td. 
CLARKE, Mary Cimii/tn. — Hoaty from the ■Weed. Verses, 

Crown Svo, Ji. 
COLOMB, Cdotu/.—The Cardinal Archbishop ! a Spanish Legend. 

In 39 Cancions. Small crown Svo, 5^, 
CONIVA y, Hugh.— A. Life's Idylls. Small crown Svo, 31. id. 
COFFEE, Francois.— WKx-ilka. Done into English Verse, widi the 

sanction of the Aulhot, by I, O, L, Crown Svo, vdlum, 5^, 

Imp, l6mQ, With 33 



DAVIE, G.S., Af.D.—Tiie Garden of Fragrance, Being a com- 
plete translation of the Bostdn of Sadi from tbc original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, 7^. 6rf. 

Q English Verse, Crown 

CM VERB, Auhrty.—T:'ha 'Ears.s at Queen Meave, and other 
Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown Svo, ^. 
X.egends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown Svo, 6t, 
DILLON, Arthur.— Riweir Songs and Other Poems. With 13 



DOBSON, Austin.— 0\A World Idylls and other Poems. iSmo, 

cloth extra, gilt tops, fa. 
DOMET, Alfred.— Raxxtilt and Amohla. A Dream of Two Lives. 

New Edition, Revised. 2 liols. Crown Svo, izi. 
Dorothy : a Country Stoiy in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 



pUTT, Teru.—K Sheaf Gleaned In French Fields. NewEditioo. 
B Demy Svo, loi, bd. || -i^^h 
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EDMONDS, E. ^.— Hesperas. Rhythm and Rhyme. Crown 
8vo, 4J. 

ELDRYTH, JUaud^—yLsLTgeLvet, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Com Law Rhymer,— Voems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, i&f. 

Knglish Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
GossE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, dr. ; vellum, 
*]s, 6d, 

EVANS, Anne.—'Poexas and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, 'js, 

GOSSE, Edmund W,—TS[&vr Poems. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

GRAHAM, William. Two Fancies and other Poems. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

GRINDROD, Charles. Plays from Knglish History. Crown 
8vo, *js, 6d, 

GURNEY, Rev. Alfred.—^Yie Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, $s. 

HELLON, H. C^.— Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. dd. 

Herman Waldgrave : a Life's Drama. By the Author of " Ginevra," 

•etc. Crown 8vo, (iS. 

HICKEY, E. //.—A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Asastant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design hy L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 
ys. 6d. 

INGHAM, Sarson, C. y.— Caedmon^s Vision, and other Poems. 

Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

JENKINS, Rev. Canon.—Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, 
y, 6d. 

KING, Edward, — Echoes from the Orient. With Miscellaneous 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

KING, Mrs. Hamillon.—The Disciples. Fifth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8yo, $s. 

A. Book, of Dreams. Crown 8vo, $s, 

^^A^C7, ^.-—XiXX,!! Ballades In BVu^ caaVaa. lEttKsiVi ^'to^ 
parchment, 5j. 
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LEIGH, Arran and Ids. — Bellerophon, Small ci 



Living English Poets MDCCCLXXXII. Wilh Frontispiece by 
Waller Crane. Second Eililion. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Faichment, \2!., vellum, i^s. 

A New and Cheaper Edition. 

With an etching by W, B. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With. Frontispiece by the AiUhc«-. Elzevir 

Svo, Si. 
LOWNDES, IIenty.—l?oaixi3 and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
LUMSDEN, LiaiL-Col. H. fT.— Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 

Translated into Modem Rhymes. Second Edition. Small crowa 

8to, S*. 



MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H., J/.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. Sto, jr. 

J/.i'.C.— Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Crown Svo, 71. W. 

MEREDITH, Omm, The Earl of Lyltim.—lMCi\e. New Edition. 
With 31 Illustrations. l6mo, 31. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 

MIDDLBTON, Tfo Zffi^.— Ballads, Square i6mo, 31. &/. 

MQRICE, Rub. F. D., M.A.—TiiB Olympian and Pythian Odes 

of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 

8vo, 71. 6d. 
MORRIS, Liviis. — Poetical Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 

with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 51. each. 
Vol. I. contains "Songs of Two Worlds." Vol. II. contains "The 

Efiicoi Hades." Vol. III. contains "Cwen"Hnd "I'beOdeof 
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MORRIS, Lewis— continued. 

The Kpic of Hades. With i6 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 25J, 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, los, 6d, 

Ode of Life, The. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Songs Unsung. Fcap. 8vo. 

MORSHEAD^ E, D. A, — HYiQ House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of -/Eschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7^. 

The Suppliant Maidens of -^Eschylus. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

NAD EN, Constance W, — Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
Small cro\vTi 8vo, 5^. 

NEWELL, E, y.—The Sorro\srs of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

NO ARE, Major R. Compon.—^Yie Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 6d, 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden.—K Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

NORRISj Rev, Al/red.^The Inner and Outer Life. Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo, dr. 

O' HAG AN, yohn.—Uhe Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PFEIFFER, Emify,—GlSLn Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Quarteriaan's Grace, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PIKE^ JVarburton,'-i:Yi& lufemo of Dante AUighieri. Demy 
8vo, 5x. 

y^^iP^, jS'^iirM/an, — ^Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by lirie^ SMoboume. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, *J5, 6cJ. • 
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Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RHOADESy James,— ^r^DA Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROBINSON, A, Mary K—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, js, 6d. 

The Cro\srned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown Svo, 5j". 

SAUNDERSf John,—J^Q^re''s Martyrdom. A Play and Poem. 
Small crown Svo, 5^, 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown Svo, 6s, 

SCOTT, George F, ^.—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
Svo, 3J. 6d, 

SELKIRK,/, ^.— Poems. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

Shakspere's Works. Complete iii 12 Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, 6s, each 5 vellum, *js, 6d, each. 

SHAW, W. F,, M,A, — Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown Svo, 5J. 

SHELLEY, Percy ZJyjj-^.— Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown Svo, extra, gilt edges, 
3^. 6d, 

S LAD EN, Douglas B, — Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

TAYLOR, Sir ^.— Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Cro^vn 
Svo, 30J. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d, 

The Virgin Wido^wr, etc. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d, 

The Statesman. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d, 

TENNYSON, Alfred,— VJoxVs Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
Svo, los, 6d, each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s. 6d, each. 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Post Svo, gilt 43^. 6d, ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 54^. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo, 
2s, 6d, each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 35^. 
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TENNYSON, Alfred— continued. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 2 1 J. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21J. ; French mojrocco or parchment, 31J. 6d. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket size, is, each, sewed. 

The GrowTi Edition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, dr. ; 
extra gilt leaves, *js, 6d, ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 8j. 6d, 

\* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 7j. 60?. 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6j. ; vellum, 7^. 6^. 

Original Editions : — 

Poems. Small 8vo, dr. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3^, 6<i 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

Idylls of the King. Small Svo, 5j. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small Svo, 6^. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small Svo, 4J. 6^ 

Gareth and Lynette. Small Svo, 3^. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small Svo, 3J. 6^, 

In Memoriam. Small Svo, 4r. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6i. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6^. 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small Svo, 5^. 

Selections from the above Works. Super royal i6mo, jx. &/. ; 
gilt extra, 4r. 

Songs from the above Works. i6mo, 2J. 6</, 

Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. Svo, IJ. 6d?. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
32mo, limp, 2^. ; extra, 3^. 

%* A supenoi Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small ciovm Svo, extra, gilt leaves, 5j. ; 
and in various calf and morocco \)ind\n!^. 
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THORNTON^ L, M.—The Son of Shelomith. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6(i. 

TODHUNTER^ Dr. J.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
6x. (id. 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama. 3^. 6^. 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Yittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7j. dd, 

TURNER f Rev, C, Tennyson, — ^Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4r. 6d, 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Sfedding. Fcap. 
8vo, Js, 6d, 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia.—K Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 21 
IlUistrations by Percival Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, 
and T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 
I2s, 6d, 

WEBSTER, Augusta, — In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, bs, 

WILKINS, miUam,— Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILLIAMS, y.—A Story of Three Years, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

YOUNGS, Ella Shar/>e,—T?SLphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8yo, 
y, 6d, 



WORKS OF FIOTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs, G, Z.— God's Providence Hoiise. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

HARDY, Thomas,— A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of "Far from 
ttie Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

INGELOW, yean.— OH the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MACDONALD, C?.— Castle Warlock. A Novel. New and Chcapei 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



